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ISUSE of 
antibiotics 
in intensive 

fa rming anti 

overpre- 
scribing by 
doctors are major threats to 
public health and could undo 
the 20th century mirario of 
taming killer diseases like TB 
and meningitis, the . Govern- 
ment is being warned today. 

The-House of Lords science 
and . technology committee 
says in a report highly criti- 
cal of doctors, hospitals and 
vets: “There is a dire prospect 
of returning to the preantibi- 
otic era.** 

The report says that there 
are already bacteria dubbed 
“super bugs" in British hospi- 
tals which are resistant to 
antibiotics used as last resort 
treatments for patients- These 
bugs. Jcoown. Jts.MRSA. bHve 
become' resistant .116081180 
similar antibiotics have been 
used for 20 years on farms to 
promote the growth of inten- 
sively reared chickens, tur- 
keys, pigs, sheep and cows. 
The bugs are now “one step 
away from untreataUe”. 

Research shows that bac- 
teria in animals dosed with 
antibiotics develop resis- 
tance. These bacteria are 
released into the environ- 
ment and infect the farming 
community — and from there 
into the rest df the popula- 
tion. 

In a mirror of the BSE cri- 
sis, the committee was told 
that repeated warnings of the 
dangers had been ignored in 
the Interests of fanners and 

drug companies. 

There Were also serious 
problems in the NHS, where 
doctors routinely over-pre- 
scribed antibiotics to patients 
by 20 to 50 per cent The 
report recommends a major 
reeducation of doctors who 
are too willing to prescribe 
and a campaig n to enlighten 
young mothers who put pres- 
sure on their GPs to hand out 
unnecessary drugs. 



~.'r- 


But it recognises nothing 
must be said or done to deter 
the patient from seeking help 
or the doctor from giving it. 

Lord Soulsby, chairman of 
the committee, said: “Our in- 
quiry bag been an alarming 
experience. Misuse and over-. . 
use. of antibiotics are now 
threatening to undermine all 
their early promises and suc- 
cess in curing disease. 

“But the greatest threat is 
complacency .from ministers, 
the medical professions, the 
veterinary service, the fann- 
ing community, and the pub- 
lic at large. Action most start 
now if we are not to return to 
the bad old days of incurable 
diseases before antibiotics 
were available.” 

Brian Duerden, deputy di- 
rector of the Public Health 
Laboratory Service, said the 
report “emphasises what 
people involved in die man- 
agement ' of infections have 
been saying for some time, 
that there is a serio us thre at 
to our ability in the future to 
treat infections. The resis- 
tance to antibiotics is grow- 
ing and spreading and we 
need to' conserve these very 
valuable drugs." 

No new class of antibiotics 
had been developed for the 
last 20 years and prospects Ibr 
the fature did not look good. 
“Even if something were dis- 
covered today it could fake 10 
years to come on to the mar- 
ket,” he said.- 


tuberculosis. Drug-resistant 
strains are likely to be car- 
ried round 1 the globe by air- 
line passengers, who will in- 
fact others through coughs 
and sneezes. Cases of antibi- 
otic-resistant malaria man in . 

gitis, gonorrhoea, typhoid 
and pneumonia are also a 
serious problem. 

One of the witness to the 
committee, Richard Young of 
the Soil Association, said: 
“The Government should 
take this situation seriously 
and start to phase out the use 
of antibiotics for the short 
term profits of the farming in- 
dustry. The indiscriminate 
use of antibiotics in fa rming 
is the root cause of the resis- 
tance of bacteria. 

“We are an the brink of 
being unable to treat a range 
of life-threatening diseases. 
Unless we introduce stringent 
new controls we could sud- 
denly find ourselves with a 
public health crisis of major 
proportions.*’ 

The National Farmers 
Union wa s cr iticised for 
refusing to give evidence but 
Brian Jennings, chairman of 
the health and welfare com- 
mittee of the NFU, said he 
was unaware that the union 
had been invited. 

“Antibiotics are a very use- 
ful tool for farmers and we 
want to continue to use them 
but are in favour of strict con- 
trols.” He said be had yet to 
see any convincing evidence 
that there were human 
health, implications in farm- 
ers using antibiotics as 
&owth enhancers. 

. The report contains 22 
recommendations and urges 
the Government to develop a 
strong and coherent strategy 
for the restrained use of anti-, 
biotics. Lord Soulsby empha- 
sised that the problem was 
global and said the Govern- 
ment should lobby other EU 
states to stop antibiotics 
being sold over the counter. 
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Just another day at the office. 
But out there 40 million people 
are trying to talk to you. . . 



Telephone operators in Paris answering the flood of calls requesting World Cop tickets yesterday photograph: jack goez 


John Duncan 
Sports Correspondent 


I T BECAME the hottest 
hotline of all time. 
World Cup telephone 
ticket chaos meant that 
only a handful of the esti- 
mated 40 million Europe- 
ans who called the number 
got through, leading to 
utter frustration and a sore 
redial finger for everyone 
else. 

But by the end of the day 
only 15,000 of the available 
110.000 match, tickets had 
been sold. The hotlines will 
be wiannipd from 7am to 
7pm daily until all tickets 
have gone, ensuring days of 
clogged lines and frayed 
tempers ahead. 

The hotline kicked off at 
7am yesterday, but was en- 
gaged an hour before that. 
It attracted 250,000 c alls in 
the first five minutes of 
business, according to Brit- 
ish Telecom, whose ad- 
vance precautions ensured 
that the rest of the British 
telephone network worked 
normally. 

In the first hour BT 
recorded 4 million calls to 
the hotline, the number set- 
tling down to around 2 mil- 
lion an hour after that. 

The final figure for Brit- 
ish calls is expected to beat 
the 30 million record held 
by British Airways for its 
Concorde promotion last 
year. 

Beneath the scramble for 
tickets are continuing com- 
plaints at the way the 
tiekets have been distrib- 
uted by the World Cup 
organisers. 

French callers had their 
own. less busy, number 
with 30 operators, which 
means that 60 per cent of 
the extra 110,000 tickets 
are expected to have been 
snapped up by French citi- 
zens. even though they al- 
ready had exclusive access 
to 60 per cent of World Cun 
seats when they first went 
on sale last year. 

“They have done the ab- 
solute minimum fO mafa p 

tickets available to people 
outside France,” said Ali- 
son Pilling of the Football 
Supporters Association. 
“They gave people false 
hope of getting tickets. In 
the end they have treated 
turn to page 3, col umn 1 


Queen embroiled in scandal after Abbey organist is 
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Martin Neary... . appeal to 
Queen over accusations 


HadaMne Bunting 
flail gt o uw Affafra Editor 

T HE organist of Westmin- 
ster Abbey, who was 
honoured by Bucking- 
ham Palace for his role in the 
funeral' rf Diana, Princess. of 
Wales and is regarded as one 
of the country's finest church 

T pngirfnHB^ has. been sacked 
for gross misconduct 
The Queen is now set to be- 
mm* embroiled in the* bitter 
cloisters scandal in her role 
as Visitor — the. ultimate au- 
thority —to the abbey. 

Martin Neary and his w ife, 
penny, asecretary, were dis- 
missed yesterday by the 
nean, the Very Reverend 


Wesley Carr, and the Chapter 
who accused them of betray- 
ing trust arid benefiting per- 
sonally from their manage- 
ment of the abbey's choir. 

The Nearys, who have 
worked and lived at the abbey 
since 1988, had their salaries 
stopped yesterday, and will 
have to leave their home in 
the cloisters which comes 
with the post of organist Mrs 
Neary is said to be dose to 
nervous breakdown. 

Dr Carr concluded after a 
disciplinary inquiry: “Dr and 
Mis Neary took advantage of 
his position on abbey events to 
further their own fi nancial 

gain althoug h if WHS pOSSlUe 

the process would deprive 
| others (in foe choir) of income. 


“Dr Neary behaved in such 
a way that it is now impossi- 
ble for the Dean and Chapter 
any longer to invest trust in 
him.” 

The Nearys issued a state- 
ment through their solicitors 
yesterday in which they “cat- 
egorically reflrte the allega- 
tions made against them”. 
They said they were planning 
to appeal to the Queen, and . 
that they deplored the man- 
ner in which the disciplinary ! 
procedures had been : 
conducted. 

The Nearys are accused of 
setting up a private company. 
Neary Music Ltd, to run 
tours, concerts and record- 
ings for the abbey choir in 
April 1397 without the knowl- 


edge or permission of the 
Dean and Chapter. It is 

Halmwl that tlia ftnmpany 

paid Mrs Neary a “dividend 
of £1£0V' and that Dr Neary 
signed a recording contract 
with Sony in his capacity as 
company secretary without 
any reference to the Dean and 
Chapter. 

The suspension of Dr 
Neary. aged 58, and his wife 
in March horrified many de- 
voted — and well connected 
— admirers of his work. 
Frank Field, Minister for Wel- 
fare Reform, accused Dr Carr 
of being a bully and of trying 
Dr Neary before a “kangaroo 
court”. 

Cherie Booth QC has taken 
on Dr Nealy’s appeal which 


wfll be heard on foe Queen's 
behalf by foe Lord Chancellor, 
Lord Irvine off Lairg. The abbey 
is a “Royal Peculier", which 
mfgmc if is under foe personal 
authority of foe Crown. 

Before the Nearys’ dis- 
missal, several prominent fig- 
ures attempted to intervene to 
settle what the Nearys claim 
is simply a miamilpr dnndlng 

by the Dean who has been in 

post only a year. Lord Weth- 
ertn, the Hi gh Bailiff of the 
Abbey, John Gummer MP 
ami the Dean of Guildford all 
offered to arbitrate. 

Tevor Ford, a spokesman 
for the Nearys, said foe com- 
pany was “purdy an adminis- 
tr a t ive vehicle" following an 
earlier arrangement set op in 
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1994 with abbey staff and an 
auditor who have since left. 
He added that foe Nearys had 
saved the abbey more than 
£20,000 and generated reve- 
nue for the abbey through fa- 
cility fees for recording. 

There has been intensive 
negotiations in recent days to 
persuade the Nearys to 
resign; they were even offered 
a sum of money to do so with 
a “face-saving press state- 
ment" to avoid farther dam- 
aging publicity . 

Dr Carr, who has a reputa- 
tion of being ruthlessly effi- 
cient, and abrasive in his 
floating s with colleagues and 
staff insisted he bad wanted 
to spare the Nearys 
humiliation. 
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Reprocessing of weapons-grade material ‘will promote international security’ but greens are furious 

Retum of the Blair defends uranium deal 

great peacemaker 



jMarttot tributes! And how 
little it mast trouble him that 
®ost are written out before- 
“Ml gran 
to Labour MPs to memorise. 

Paddy Ashdown tried to 
spoil the kissy-feelymood 
a cantankerons question . 
about education spending 
(“your figures require a 


Lucy Ward 

Political C or re sp ondent 


T ONY BLAIR yester- 
day defended the 
Government's deci- 
sion to accept 
weapons-grade ura- 
nium and spent nuclear ftiel 
from the former Soviet Union 
for reprocessing in Scotland, 
claim inp the deal would help 
promote international 
security. 

Amid furious protests from 
environmentalists, ministers 
denied Scotland was being 
used as a dumping ground for 
the waste which could arrive 
at the Doonreay nuclear plant 
from Georgia within days. 

Downing Street also sought 
to counter claims that the ar- 
rangement, brokered between 
British and American offi- 
cials and cleared by Mr Blair, 
represented a secret nuclear 
deaL A Commons statement 
on the issue had been pre- 
pared for release the moment 
the uranium arrived in Scot- 
land. officiate said, insisting 

that security concerns bad , 
prevented advance 

disclosure. 

The assurances did nothing 
to reassure green campaign- 
ers, who fear the plan reflects 
moves by the British nuclear 
industry to secure its own 
ftrture by establishing Britain 
as an international centre of 
fuel processing. 

Friends of the Earth, which 
condemns the UK’s less 
restrictive policy on accept- 
ing spent fuel thaw the United 
States or France, called on the 
Government to deny the in- 
dustry permission to repro- 
cess nuclear waste. 

The Government was first 
forced to acknowledge the 
shipment operation, code- 
named Auburn Endeavour, 
on Tuesday after details were 
leaked to the New York 


Simon Hoggart 


T HE Peacemaker flew into 
the Chamber, a calm 
smile on his face, an olive 
branch in his beak, and settled 
on a twig. Or at least a green 
bench. 

Heavens, if only those mur- 
derous tribes in Northern Ire- 
land and the Middle East were 
as warm and cuddly as British 
MPs. The Prime Minister 
must have felt like Akela 
returning to the cub pack. He 
and his backbenchers took 
turns to lick each other's 
furry pelts. 

Linda Per ham (Lab. Ilford 
N) was thrilled to have him 
home. "May I welcome the 
efforts you have made in the 
cause of peace in Northern 
Ireland and the Middle East?” 
She trilled about the hopes 
that had been raised by the 
May 4 summit in London, 
"which brings a real prospect 
of stability and security for 
Israel and her neighbours!” 
Just in case we had missed 
it, she said it again. Tony Blair 
said gravely that progress 
could be made “if there is 
goodwill on bath sides’*. (And 
pigs could fly if they all owned 
Gulfistreamjets.) 

Neat William Hague was on 
his feet, welcoming the oppor- 
tunity to welcome the agree- 
ment in Northern Ireland, and 
welcoming also the opportu- 
nity to pay tribute to the 
Prime Minister’s courage in 
the search for peace. 

Mr Blair's reply — and I 
paraphrase — was “yes”. 

Ernie Ross, another Labour 
MP, said that Mr Blair had 
given the two sides an arena 
in London which would “help 
move matters forward to a 
real resolution”. 

How gratifying it must be 
for Mr Blair to hear such 


tion which would make 
Arthur Daly Mush”) but he 
failed, because Ben Brad- 
shaw. the Labour victor of 
Exeter, was soon an his feet 
dec larin g how delighted his 
constituents were with all 
that extra education spending. 
Thanks, Ben! 

A few more troublemakers 
ignored the new nati onal 
mood of reconciliation, de- 
manding specific answers 
about the Ulster agreement. 
Alan Clark wanted to know 
whether the mass release of 
terrorists would also apply to 
British soldiers presently 
banged up for shooting people 
“while believing they were de- 
fending their comrades in 
arms”. 

Mr Blair blathered In a con- 
cerned kind of way. It was evi- 
dently not enough for Mr 
Clark who glowered angrily at 
him for at least four minutes, 
then burled his face in his 
hands. 

Robert McCartney, the in- 
dependent unionist, wanted 
assurances that when it came 
to decommissioning w eapons , 
Sinn Fein would not be 
allowed to pretend it had noth- 
ing to do with the IRA. 

Mr Blair replied with a ma- 
jestic Blairisro. (Unlike Major- 
isms, these make perfect 
sense. They are just so incredi- 
bly general and incredibly 
vague they could apply to any- 
thing at all.) 

Speaking about the agree- 
ment as a whole, he said: “I. 
believe it is a right, proper 
and fair wayforward for the 
future, and tt is the future we 
should be addressing.” 

What I like about that for- 
mula is that it could apply to 
peace agreements In strife- 
racked areas, or equally well 
to the provision (^half-price 
beer mats for old age 
pensioners. 


Georgian ‘hot’ 
metal could be 
broken for 
routine use 
in hospitals 


Paul Brown 

Bwfc w—l t C o wp on dn t 


A Jk OST of the 6kg consign- 
IVIment of highly en- 
riched uranium from Geor- 
gia has never been used. It 
was being kept to ftiel a 
reactor in a university to 
provide power for the cam- 
pus and for scientific 
experiments. 

It is In the form of a 
metal, and is uu contami- 
nated by other dangerous 
elements. The Government 
says it can be broken into 
smaller pieces and theoreti- 
cally re-used for medical 
and industrial purposes. 
Radioactivity is routinely 
used in hospitals in tiny 
quantities to bombard and 
kill cancer cells. 

The remaining uranium, 
which weighs about 0 . 8 kg, 
is contained In five ftiel 
rods used in the Georgian | 
reactor. 

They have been produc- 
ing heat in a. nuclear reac- 
tion and as a result are con- 



The Dounreay plant where the Georgian material is being sent rotograph: (krjhdo Macikoo 


t aming ted with other radio- 
nuclides. The Government 
says these fuel rods will be 
reprocessed. But experts 
say they may eventually 
have to be stored because 
the Dounreay facilities are 
currently shut for safety 
reasons. 

The problem for the UK 
Atomic Energy Authority 
is that the heat producing 
fuel is vexy volatile. It is 
contained in a metal clad- 
ding whose condition is not 
yet known. A difficult deci- 


sion will have to be made 
whether it is safe -to store 
or must be reprocessed. 

Currently the UKAEA'is 
having to “make out . a 
safety case” to the Govern- 
ment’s watchdog, the Nu- 
clear Installations Inspec- 
torate, for reopening re- 
processing lines. 

Until "special dispensa- 
tion’’ had been given for 
the Georgian consignment, 
all movement of radioactive 
materials to the site had 
been banned by the NIL 


Re-processing involves 
dissolving the entire fuel 
rod and its contents in hot 
nitric acid to produce a liq- 
uid which can be put 
through a series of complex 
chemical processes. The 
end result is the recovery 
of the uranium in powder 
form and a quantity of liq- 
uid radioactive waste 
which has to be stored. It 
can be eventually turned 
into glass blocks as vitri- 
fied waste and stored until 
it stops producing heat. 


Times. Yesterday, it con- 
firmed 5J kilogrammes off 
ur anium were going to Doon- 
reay from a research reactor 
in Tiblisi, Georgia. 

Unlike Britain, America 
and France have legislation 
barring the import of irradi- 
ated material, except, in 
America's case, where it 
comes from an overseas plant 
which the US helped to build. 


Mr Blair's official spokes- 
man said Britain had great ex- 
perience in dealing with such 
material, which after being 
treated would produce two 
drums of intermediate level 
nuclear waste. Dounreay al- 
ready has the equivalent of 
14,000 drums of the waste, ex- 
pected to rise to about 19,000 
when the plant is decommis- 
sioned in loo years’ time. 


The Foreign Office con- 
firmed that consultations on 
the Georgian uranium began 
between Britain and America 
last August, amid growing US 
fears over tbe dangers of leav- 
ing the fuel in tbe unstable 
former Soviet republic. 

However, ministers and 
officials are denying sugges- 
tions that the deal was signed 
and sealed between Mr Blair 


and President Bill Clinton 
daring the Prime Minister's 
visit to Washington in Febru- 
ary. The Prime Minister’s 
spokesman said the issue had 
been settled “government to 
government rather than 
i prime minister to president”, 
and said the two leaders had 
not discussed it during Mr 
Blair's visit. 

The issue was resolved by 


correspondence between 
memb ers of a cablnef commit- 
tee, but was never dfscus&l 
at full Cabinet : v;- 

Scottish Secretary ’ Donald 
Dewar rejected suggestions, or 
a rushed agreement, saying 
the Department of Trade and 
Industry, the Foreign' office 
and Scottish Office hadbeen 
“completely involved”. 

Mr Dewar stressed the Gbv= 
emmenfs responsibility to 
play its part in the interna- 
tional community. -In’ the 
wrong hands, the material 
could be used to produce, a 
small bomb, he warned. 

During question time in the 
Commons, Mr Blair stressed 
the role the US and European 
nations were playing in deal- 
ing with the problem of nu- 
clear waste in the former So- 
ciet Union. Countries had 
decided to repossess the 
weapons grade nncealr ftiel to 
stop it Calling into the hands 
of terrorists and guerrilla 
fighters. 

The US has taken some 
330kg of hi ghly enriched ura- 
nium from Kaxahkhstan and 
Russia has taken about 137kg 
from Iraq since the Gulf war. 

Britain had followed the 
normal rules for transporta- 
tion of civil nuclear fuel in 
keeping the shipment a secret 
until after the transportation, 
he added. 

Scottish National Party 
leader Alex Salmond said: 
“We've now got a Govern- 
ment who think beef on the 
bone is too unsafe for people 
in Scotland to eat but -that 
Dounreay, a plant which is 
totally decrepit, which hasn't 
reprocessed anything for the 
last 18 months because lfs lit- 
erally falling apart, is a con- 
venient dumping ground for 
nuclear waste.” 


Bomb-grade cowardice, 
page 8; Leader co mm ent, 
pages 


Review 


Free fantasy 
rings hollow 


Andrew Clements 


Me Qerat t ate Al b e rich 

Barbican 


B Y THE end of Gfitter- 

dfimme run g , th p final 

music drama in Wag- 
ner’s Ring cycle, only one of 
the protagonist has survived. 
Siegfried has been murdered 
and Brunhilde has thrown 
herself into the conflagration 
that has consumed Valhalla, 
together with all its gods in- 
cluding Wotan. 

Only the dwarf Alberich, 
whose crime of stealing the 
Rhinegold began the whole 
tangled tragedy three eve- 
nings earlier, remains, but his 
subsequent Gate lies outside 
the scope of Wagner’s great 
scheme. 

What might have happened 
to Alberich is the subject 
matter of the American Chris- 
topher Rouse's new percus- 
sion concerto, which Evelyn 
Glennie, for whom it was 
commissioned, brought to 
London for the first time las t 
night 

Die Gerettete Alberich (Al- 
berich Saved), says Rouse, 
“seeks to present a series of 
imagined moods, with the aid 
of various leitmotifs from the 
Ring associated with Alberich, 
which underline his possible 
state of mirri after the conclu- 
sion ofGdtterdaramerung.” 
The 25-minute single move- 
ment begins with the BrQn- 
Vtfldp fhpirip from Hip Hivtlng 

moments of the Ring, and ends 
with the deep pedal E flat with 
which the cycle opens, as if to 
suggest that Alberich has 
reversed time, disrupted the 
workings of the plot and 
restored the world to its 
innocent, pre-catastrophic 
state. 


Those are the only moments 
of real alias ive power in the 
entire work, for though Bouse 
freely plunders Wagner's 
scores — all the major themes 
associated with Alberich are 
brought into play at some 
point or other, and the newly 
invented material plays a sub- 
sidiary rule — he does not 
offer any kind of ironic 
critique on the drama. 

Instead, he fiashions the 
music into a free fantasy on 
Wagner’s motifs, as if a latter- 
day Liszt had decided to con- 
coct oire of hte concert para- 
phrases on the Ring and enlist 
the help of a huge symphony 
orchestra (including six 
horns, though, alas, no Wag- 
ner tubas) and a hyperactive 
solo percussionist 

First and foremost the piece 
is a vehicle for Glennie. 

From the moment she slips 
on to the platform during the 
opening bars to scrape out a 
mena c ing rhythm she is the 
centre of attention, visually 
charting the course of the 
work as she moves from one 
group of instruments to tbe 
next. 

She progresses from noisy 
and fast, through slow and 
quiet to even foster and . 
noisier. 

Her' virtuosity, combined 
with Rouse’s deft scoring both 
for the vast array of exotic 
percussion and for the orches- 
tra itself (the London Sym- 
phony, which performed ex- 
pertly under Martin AUsop). 
relegates the tawdry musical 
material to secondary Impor- 
tance, save as a meretricious 
way of giving the audi- 
ence something familiar to 
latch on to while they watch 
Glennie's compelling routine. 

It makes for good theatre, 
but it is a vacuous and brash 
piece. 
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Gold loans may 
leave Bank 
with bad debts 


Dan Atkinson 


Tourists enjoying St James's park, central London, yesterday as warm air chased away the cold photograph: alastajr grant 


Gases made 1 990s hottest in 550 years 


John Ezard 


-■THREE of the last eight 
I years have been the 
I hottest in the northern 
hemisphere for six cento-, 
ries — and greenhouse 
gases have emerged as the 
“dominant” culprit- 
This is the finding of 
research issued yesterday 
which uses a new method to 
plot climate change since 
the Middle Ages. 

The method bypasses the 
lack of weather records for 

most of this period by mea- 
suring and synthesising 
evidence from a broad 
range of sources Including 
tree rings, polar ice, coral 
reefs and recorded 
information. 

Hie research — published 


| in the science journal Na- 
ture — finds that in 1990, 
1995 dnd 19.97 average 
northern temperatures 
were the highest since at 
least 1400. 

Solar radiation and dust 
from volcanic eruptions 
have contributed to this ex- 
traordinary change, i 
according to geoscientists 
and tree specialists from I 
the universities of Massa- 1 
chnsetts and Arizona. 

’ But “greenhouse gases 
emerged as the dominant 
force” as the world indns - 1 
trialised in the 20 th century, i 
Change forced by these 
gases, such as carbon diox- 
ide and methane, showed no 

ri giiifi i’ anf im part until “a 
large positive correlation” 
was found in various 
sources of evidence. 


The results support warn- 
ings of rapid temperature 
rises mainly caused by 
gases from electricity gen- 
eration, motor vehicles, 
factories, home heating and 
cooking, rotting vegetation 
in landfills, rice-growing 
and the digestive processes 
of termites and cows. Ter- 
mites generate 20 per cent 
of the world's methane. 

The researchers were 
able to trace in detail the 
effects of earlier unusual 
weather patterns. These in- 
clude the northern hemi- 
sphere's “year without 
summer” of 1816 , influ- 
enced by the er uption of 
Mount Tamora in 
Indonesia. 

The geoscientists, led by 
Michael Mann from Massa- 
chusetts university, say 


new techniques may soon 
make it possible to recon- 
struct average world tem- 
peratures during the whole 
millennium — and deter- 
mine better the role of man- 
made factors on climate. 

• Days after heavy rain 
and flooding brought chaos 
to Britain, the country yes- 
terday enjoyed its warmest 
day of the year. 

At lunchtime, tempera- 
tures at London's Gatwick 
airport reached 21 'C (70T) 
— around 7'C hotter than 
normal — before wet 
weather retained to the 
Sooth. 

Michael Dukes, of the PA 
WeatherCentre, said the 
sunshine was the result of a 
“very brief surge” of warm 
air that had come up from 
France. 


S PECULATORS and deal- 
ers who have borrowed 
British gold reserves 
worth as much as £300 mil- 
lion may be unable to repay 
the Bank of England, industry 
sources warned last night. 

A rising bullion price 
raised the spectre of defaults 
by borrowers who have en- 
joyed more than a decade of 
easy profits in their dealings 
with central banks. 

One senior industry figure 
warned that some ' of the 
nation's gold was now in 
jewellery form, hanging 
around the necks of overseas 
consumers, and could not be 
reclaimed in a crisis. 

Central banks, including 
the Bank of England, have be- 
come enthusiastic lenders of 
bullion during the past io 
years, accepting low interest 
rates in return for shedding 
the responsibility of storing 
and securing their reserves. 

As long as the price kept 
falling, everyone was happy 
particularly the speculators 
who were able to repay the 
Bank and other central banks 
with gold that was cheaper 
than It had been when they 
had borrowed it. J 

But the price has moved up 
12 per cent since January and 
was rising again yesterday. 
Now speculators who bor- 
rowed Britain's gold and sold 
it on to others — including 
jewellery makers — might 
to buy more expensive 
bullion bars elsewhere to 
cover their debts. Were signif- 
! “^ble to do so 

! 

“ temational 

JK? £T u “£ h be exacer- 
bated by the increasing ten- 

2®2[ aU central hanksTo 
widen their lists of approved 
borrowers, thus taktog S 
organisations wilhtowS 
credit ratings. An analyi 
warned yesterday that credit 


ratings were all very well dur- 
ing normal times but “gold 
should be there for an abnor- 
mal occasion". : 

Central banks have tradi- 
tionally held gold as a “bed- 
rock" asset with which to 
back their currencies. Only 
the Swiss franc is still explic- 
itly backed by a given quan- 
tity of bullion. However, 
other trading nations have 
kept highly visible gold 
reserves close at hand. 

Until this year speculators 
have enjoyed a one-way bet in 
their dealings with ce n tral 
banks. They have borrowed 
gold at a low rate of interest, 
sold it for dollars and In- 
vested tbe dollars at a higher 
rate of interest. 

When the time n\nw to 
repay the gold, the price. — 
sliding almost without inter- 
ruption from its near $ iffto- 
an -ounce peak in January 
1980 — would have fallenfta- 
ther, meaning a tidy gain fin 
the speculators on top of foe 
profit they would have made 
from investing in dollars. 

One analyst said yesterday 
“It has been a money ma- 
chine.” Bullion banks and 
other players had made huge 
profits in their dealings with 
the Bank of England, he said. 

But the gold price has. 
bounced back from an 18 -year 
low In January, and yester- 
day was up from $307.5 an 
ounce to $312.75. 

One source warned some 
bullion banks might be par- 
ticularly vulnerable, as they 
were in the position of bor- 
rowing short-term from the 
Bank to lend longer-term to 
speculators, jewellery manu- 
facturers and others. He 
added that all involved in bor- 
rowing from central b arks 
had behaved as if the price 
would drop forever and that 
the loans could always be 
repaid in cheaper gold 

It is not known what pro- 
portion of Britain's 573 tonnes 
°f gold is on loan, bat the in- 
ternational average Is about 
10 per cent of reserves. 
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World Cup scramble 



NEWS 3 


Joanna ROssell: England tickets photograph: gregor mcmurttoe I KajlilDUah: that won't do nicely photograph: amoN Roberts 


Winner 


Loser 


What yon need to get 
what yon want from life 
is persistence and a 
good redial button, 
according to Joanna 
Russell, who got tickets 
for all England’s games 
from the hotline. 

Ms Russell, a break- 
fast radio presenter 
from Derby, started off 
ringing the line for her 
show, but then kept go- 
ing afterwards. “By the 
time we had gone off air 
I still hadn’t got 
through and everyone 
was telffugme to give fc 
-HR? she«aid-“Every- ; 
one was telling me it 
was a waste of time, but 
1 was determined to get 
those tickets. X still 
don’t know howl did it. 


“I still can’t believe I 
got through and I’ve ac- 
tually got World Cap 
tickets — I feel like 
Charlie in Willy W onka 
And The Chocolate Fac- 
tory when he finds the 
golden ticket, it's a 
great feeling. 

“I would have ac- 
cepted any tickets for 
any match, but the op- 
erator asked what I 
wanted and I told her I 
was after England tick- 
ets. When she found 
some available I. 
wouldn’t believe it. . ; - 

“I nearly had a heart 
attack when she gave 
me a quote of 350 I 
was so exdtedJ thought 
she meant pounds in- 
stead of francs.” 


gqfl il UHah knows the 
meaning of the word 
fr ustra tion. T,ike the 
man whose winning lot- 
tery ticket was de- 
stroyed in the wash, 
Kajlil beat odds of 2 mil- 
lion to one and lost out 
on an agonising cock- 
up. He got through to 
the World Cup hotline 
and then had to hangup 
because they would not 
accept his credit card. 

Mr UDah, a student 
from Sheffield who 
worked as a baggage 
handler at Heathrow to 
ftmd a dream trip to the 
World Cup, hit the hot- 
line at 7am when it 
opened and carried on 
through three hours of 
telephone torture. 


‘T dialled and dialled 
for three honrs solid. I 
couldn’t believe it when 
I finally got though. 

“I booked up tickets 
for five World Cup 
games and the woman 
told me the cost would 
be £320. Then she asked 
for my bank card num- 
ber — but after keying 
it into her computer she 
told me it didn't work. I 
couldn’t understand 
why there was a prob- 
lem because I have 
saved £ 1,000 especially 
for this tripin the ac- 
count- Then she asked 
what sort of card it was. 
When I said Delta she 
told me the card was not 
recognised in France 


and I had to hang up. 



Mark Thomas: could have had more photograph: barry gomer 


Score Draw 


Many people might say 
that Mark Thomas is 
mad. But they’re just 
jealous. Because after 
getting through to the 
hotline he has tickets 
for Saudi Arabia v Den- 
mark, Croatia v 
Jamaica, Holland v Bel- 
gium and Germany v 
United states. And they 
don’t. 

“Those were the 
games I wanted to see,” 
he said. ‘Tve been plan- 
ning for months to go 
out there, tickets or 
not. , 

“I rang from home, 
then I went to work and 
luckily it’s a small 
office and 1 was able to 
keep hitting the phone 
and eventually after a 


few hours 1 got 
through. 1 am support- 
ing En glan d, hut these 
are four games in* a row 
that I want to see. 1 sup- 
port Derby so Croatia is 
almost my own team 
anyway.” 

Mr Thomas didn’t use 
his fail entitlement. “I 
got 12 tickets from four 
matches when they said 
yon could have 16 from 
four. 1 suppose I should 
have got the extra ones 
but it was a thing of the 
moment, I wasn’t 
thinking.” 

He nearly didn’t get 
anything. “X realised Fd 
left my credit card at 
home. I had to ring my 
wife and ask her to give 
me her number.” 


Vegetarian 
victimof 
human BSE 
dies 


James Meflde 


V EGETARIAN Clare 
Tomkins, whose lather 
gave moving evidence 
just six weeks ago to 

the BSE inquiry about his frus- 
tration and despair at being 
unable to stop her succumbing 
to the human version of the 
disease, died yesterday. 

She is believed to be the 
25th person to have died horn 
human BSE. 

Miss Tomkins, aged 24. 
from East Peckham. Kent, 
died in the arms of her father. 
She had been a vegetarian 
since 1985, and yet was diag- 
nosed as suffering from what 
is officially called new vari- 
ant CJD, which was linked 
two years ago to BSE in 
cattle. 

Her case may show how 
long the incubation period for 
the disease can be, since she 
ate beefburgers, hot dogs and 
other meat before she became 
a vegetarian. 

She may have been infected 
long before the disease was of- 
ficially identified in cows in 
1986. Her family did not 
notice that anything was 
wrong Until aut umn 1996. 

Roger Tomkins, an engi- 
neering company director, 
said last night “Clare had 
been slightly deteriorating 
over the last couple erf weeks, 
but she passed away very 
peacefully in my arms at 5.45 
this morning. 

“At that particular Hmp it 
was just myself, but my wife 
Dawn and Clare's fianefe, 
Andrew Beale, came in 
shortly afterwards. 

“I phoned her sister Lisa 
and my son-in-law Stuart 
straight away, and they have 
also been at our home ail day. 

"It was very peaceful. 
There was no drama, no suf- 
fering. She just looked at me 
and then took her last breath 
before passing away. 

“The important thing for us 
is that she is now at peace." 

He added: “She has really 
fought hard. During that time 
we've all been together and 
we have had so much to talk 
to her about Even if she 
hasn’t responded. . we’ve as- 
sumed she’s been listening.” 
“Clare was just a very good 
girL She loved animals and 
that's what we all remember 
her for, her flm loving lift." 

He said that after an 
autopsy to establish exactly 


bow she died, there would be 
a memorial service at the 

family’s local church. 

The family had not yet de- 
cided on funeral 

arrangements. 

Miss Tomkins, who worked 
in the pet department of a 
ifyqi gar den centre unto she 
fen Hi, had been a keen horse 
rider. 

She underwent months of 
tests and treatment at several 
hospitals, and was sectioned 
under the Mental Health Act, 
before she was diagnosed as 
suffering from nvCJD. 

Mr Tomkins told the in- 
quiry last month: “That was 
the moment when the theoret- 
ical light at the end of the tun- 
nel began to dose down.” 

During her illness she lost 
weight and degenerated into a 
tormented patient, racked by 
in voluntary movements, un- 
able to walk unaided, howling 
like a tormented animal. 

At the end she was bed- 
bound. doubly incontinent, 
needing round-the-clock nurs- 
ing and an automatic pump to 
dear her saliva. 

Her mother Dawn has been 
diagnosed as having ovarian 
cancer, which Mr Tompkins 
believes has been triggered by 
Clare's illness. 

• Four livestock Inspectors 
have been suspended by the 
Meat and Livestock Commis- 
sion after allegations that doc- 
uments showed fewer BSE-in- 
fected cattle being destroyed 
at an Incineration plant near 
Wrexham than arrived for 
disposal. 


Six sue over CJD fears, 

pages 
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Clare Tomkins: gave up meat 
13 years before she died 


40 million try to get through 


continued from page 1 
football f*na with contempt” 

Callers from Britain bad a 
series erf barriers to overcome 
before getting through. 

First, BT bad agreed to 
limit the number of calls 
allowed into the Fr ench sys- 
tem to 100,000 In the first 60 
minutes and 50,000 an hour 
thereafter. Those above the 
limit heard a recorded mes- 
sage saying that the number 
was unavailable, or simply a 
dead or engaged tone. 

If they made it through to 
France Telecom’s network 
they were . most likely to 
receive a French message 
asking them to call later. Past 
that stage was another mes- 
sage, with music, saying the 
line was oocupied. After that 
the line might ring for 12 
rings and then cut out. 

Two Famborough students, 
Jack Horry and Jason Bur- 
ton; called the hotline 25,000 
HirtAg chi five phones, but still 


toiled to get through. "IPs 
been a real nightmare, the 
French system is incomplete 
chaos,” said Mr Horry. “It’s 
really untoir teat they- are 
giving their own tons so 
many tickets.” 

It wasn't easy for the 
French either. One French 
radio station said it had 10 
phones programmed to red ial 
the number auto m a t ically for 
French callers from 8am to 
midday, and did not get 
through once. 

In the Netherlands, tele- 
phone exchanges in Amster- 
dam and Rotterdam collapsed 
under the weig ht of c alls. The 
Dutch operator PTT Telecom 
said it recorded 2 million calls 
in the first hour, and -5 mil- 
lion by midday. Phone traffic 
was so heavy that between 
<fam and 2pm as many as 
40 per cent of routine calls 
fa rfp d in the most heavily pop- 
ulated part of the country be- 
tween Amsterdam. The 


Hague and Rotterdam, a 
spokeswoman said. . 

“This is basically France 
Telecom’s feult," she said- “I 
don’t know what they ware 
thinking of. We could have in- 
stalled a telecomms super- 
highway into. France to 
handle the number of callers, 
but what's the point if you’ve 
only got 60 people to answer 
at the other end?” 

In Belgium, Belgacom 
reported that it coped with 
more than 2 million calls yes- 
terday morning — the equiva- 
lent of one Belgian in five. 

The Italian system held up 
well, mainly because the tele- 
phone number was barely 
publicised in the country that 
hosted the 1990 World Cup. 

A spokeswoman for the Ital- 
ian football federation said 
the n matter had- been given to 
Italian news agencies. Only 
one ran the story and it did 
not appear In many 
newspapers. “It was not ex- 


actly front page news.” 

The matter was raised dur- 
ing Prime Ministers Ques- 
tions in the House of Com- 
mons, when Tony Blair 
promised that he was in touch 
with the French prime minis- 
ter, Lionel Jospin, about im- 
proving the allocation of tick- 
ets to British tons. 

One Innocent victim of yes- 
terday's telecom ticket dash 
was Maria-Pia Brown, of 
Southend, Essex, whose num- 
ber is the same as the hot- 
line’s but without the interna- 
tional code. “Obviously 
people were forgetting to dial 
the first two zeros,” said Mrs 
Brown, a retired florist, who 
was woken with the first call 
at 7.01am. 

“The caller said something 
about tickets and I said be 
must have the wrong number. 
But the phone then didn’t 
stop ringing until about 
JL30am, when I asked BT to do 
something about it.” 


Tacky, cheap and shiny 



The Spice Girls and Echo & 
the Bunnymmhaoe teamed tip 
an England's official World 
Cup 98 anthem . Caroline 

Sullioan gives her verdict* 

^■■HEaneddightofOnTop 
•- n OfThe .World is the. way it* 
r wfncaa pofeced mu s ici an s to 
hysterical 10-year-olds, unit- 
ing moody stars in a riot of 

tap-dancing exuberanre. if s 
worth the price of ad mis sion 

to hear the lead singers cfvet- 

eran gtoomsters Echo & The 

Burmymenand organicsoul- 
boys OceanCdour Scene car 
vorting through lines such as 
“In street^ aH overthe nation- 
/Are goalswepainted on the 
ws&is/AlI burlv^tesand 
■gSpectotions/Ate the world 
-twaido-ahall”. 

. Otherwise, Emdand Umt- 


■ed’s effect isthe 
c&atoindshiny, ffhhtbe 


Spice Girls standing in for 
Anthea Turner. Les Girls are 
actually the mast dignified 
thing about it, in as much as 

they don’t turn up till ciore to 
the end. After prukmged as- 
saultby jaunty trumpets and 
vocals that would score nnl 
points cm Eurovision the 
Spices are a welcome f eminine 
counterpoint ...... 

Football songs are histori- 
cally required to be bad. This 

one can take its place along- 
side both 1996*8 BadcKel-SJdn- 
ner-Lightnlng Seeds effort 
and 1990’s New Order ditty. 
The latter featured footballers 
gr unting the chores axul a rap 
by the unrappiest stngerin ‘ 
pop, Bernard Sumner. On Top 
OfThe^ World contains net- 

ther. Whether footballer s and 
rapping would have Improved 
a will only be dearafter we’re 
heard it many times, wmcn. 
unfortunately, we will. , 


On Top of the 
World 


How does tifoeltobe on top of 

the world 

Now it's for real, we’re on top 
qf the world 
Looking like its gonna 
happen 

Knowing that the time is right 

With pride on our side and the 
passion 

Welle got glory in our sights 
In streets all over the nation 
Are goals we painted on the 
walls * 

Allow Hopes and 
expectations • 

Are the world inside a ball 


Three Lions 
(new version) 


Talk about football coming 
home ' 

And then one night in Rome 
■ We were strong 
We had grown 
And now 1 see 
Ince ready for war 
Gazza good as before 
Shearer certain to score 
And Psycho screaming 
Three Lions on a shirt 
Jules Rimet still gleaming 
No more years of hurt 
No more need fordnaming . 

We can dance Nobby’s dance 
- We could dance it in Prance 
It’s coming home 
It's coming home 
Football's coming home 



am hoping that later I might see my father. This is 
strange. Hete been dead tor.25 years. 

Gina Rozner meets Pi and Dodi S clairvoyant 
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A BRITAIN 

™ Pniilini The G uardian Thursday April 23 1998 & 

Routine over-use is encouraging new strains of bacteria which are resistant to antibiotics. Paul Brown and Sarah Boseley report 




Medicine’s over-performed miracle 


How to turn 
the tide 


C KhMi authorities 
should «ncourag« more 
prudent use of 
antibiotics by OPs, who 
should be trained to 
resist pressure from 
patients 


□ Government and 
health authorities must 
do more to educate the 
public — particularly 
mothers of young 
children — about 


C A cross-departmental 
government committee 
on antibiotic use should 
beset up 


□ Antibiotic growth 
promoters in animals 
should be phased out, 
voluntarily or by 
legislation if necessary 


G Vets must introduce a 
code of practice on the 
use of drugs of 
Importance to human 
medicine 


D Resources should be 
given to infection 
control and basic 
hygiene in hospitals 


□ The Department of 
Health should 
reconsider proposed 
cuts In its budget for the 
Public Health 
Laboratory Service 
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T HE Government 
was urged yester- 
day to develop a 
strategy to check 
the use of antibiot- 
ics by doctors and farmers, in 
the face of proof that they are 
becoming ineffective against 
some infections. 

Routine overuse of antibiot- 
ics against minor ailments in 
humans and to promote 
growth in animniB — particu- 
larly poultry — has allowed 
new strains of bacteria to de- 
velop which are resistant to 
what were considered core-all 
miracle drugs when they 
were developed in the 1330s 
and 1940s. Before the antibi- 
otic age, people were shut 
away to die of tuberculosis in 


** "" - 


sanitariums, and went ln«am» 
in the late stages of syphilis. 

The House of Lords science 
and technology committee 
yesterday raised the spectre 
of returning to that past It 
made 22 recommendations, 
aimed at the Government, the 
NHS, the Ministry of Agricul- 
ture, Fisheries and Food, 
vets, doctors and others in the 
hope of turning the tide and 
saving some of the remaining 
power of antibiotics for the 
fight against serious illness. 
Even where antibiotics are 
prescribed properly by doc- 
tors, patients who through ig- 
norance fail to finish the 
course of treatment run the 
risk of developing drug-resis- 
tant bacteria, they said. 


Non-compliance in poor 
communities in the develop- 
ing world, where there may 
be Insufficient money for ade- 
quate supplies of antibiotics 
or people do not understand 
the importance of continuing 
to take the tablets unto the 
course is finished, has led to 
the rise of drug-resistant 
tuberculosis, which is spread- 
ing across the globe. The 
World Health Organisation 
has declared a global emer- 
gency. New York recently had 
a drug-resistant outbreak 
which cost $175 million (£110 
million) over four years to 
treat There are, now also 
strains of resistant malaria 
and meningitis. 

Doctors in the UK are j 


accused by the committee of ; 
being profligate with antibiot- 
ics. over-prescribing by 30 to j 
50 per cent The committee 
also calls for a higher priority 
for “basic hygiene” in hospl- ! 
tals to prevent the spread of a 
super bug called MRSA 
(Methicillin-reslstant Staphy- 
lococcus aureus). This has 
been rendered tm treatable be- 
cause farmers have been 
using antibiotics similar to 
Methicillin to m ake their live- 
stock grow 5 per cent foster, 
the committee said. 

Mothers with young chil- 
dren needed to be educated 
not to demand antibiotics, 
while GPS needed to be en- 
couraged to just say no. The 
committee said people in 


poorer communities may 
have more expectation of 
receiving antibiotics, or their 
doctors could be more pressed 
for time and so found it easier 
to prescribe than explain why 
it was not a good idea. 

The committee recom- 
mends a public education 
campaign, including the use 
of advertising in women’s 
magarinfifl to warn of the 
dangers. 

There was pressure both 
from the pharmaceutical in- 
dustry and the regulators, 
particularly in the EU, to 
allow at least some antibiotics 
for complaints such as cysti- 
tis to be sold over the counter. 
The committee was strongly 
against the sale of antibiotics 


for internal use over the 
counter, and commended the 
Government and the Associa- 
tion of British Pharmaceuti- 
cal Industries for their strong 
stand against it. Government 
has constantly been warned 
about the dangers of over- 
using antibiotics on farm 
stock but refused to take 
action. 

Evidence to the committee 
was that for 20 years formers 
had been using the antibiotic 
Avoparcin In feed to promote 
growth. The potential dangers 
to human health were known 
as long ago as 1969 when the 
Swann committee warned 
that excessive use erf drugs in 
veterinary medicine might af- 
fect human health. 


It suggested an expert com- 
mittee be formed to look out 
for warning signs. 

This was never created, but 
when a subcommittee of the 
Government’s veterinary 
products committee 

requested funds to look at the 
problem In 1981 it was refused 
and the committee abolished. 

The Government also op- 
posed the European Commis- 
sion when it suspended the 
use of Avoparcin from April 
L, 1997 because they feared it 
increased bacterial resistance 
to the closely related antibi- 
otic Vancomycin, used in hos- 
pitals against life-threatening 
Infections. Richard Wise, sci- 
entific adviser to the commit- 
tee, yesterday quoted four ex- 


amples of drugs used on ani- 
mals which had been respon- 
sible for making bacteria un- 
treatable when they attacked 
humans. 

The committee was also 
concerned that antibiotics 
were being used to treat dis- 
eases in plants and in genetic 
engineering. 

This gave further opportu- 
nities for diseases to develop 
resistance and - then attack 
man. - - • 

One of the "key organisa- 
tions to monitor the problem, 
the Public Health Laboratory 
Service, was being cut back 
by the Government One of 
the key recommendations of 
the committee was that its 
funding be reinstated. 




One third of children under two Former gangster ‘Mad Frankie’ 
‘given alcohol by their parents’ wins role in television commercial 


Babies offered drink at family 
events or to help them sleep 


noaridh McoK 


N EARLY one in three 
babies have experi- 
enced the effects of al- 
cohol before they have 
reached the age of two, a con- 
ference heard yesterday. 

Many young children are 
tied small doses of alcohol by 
their parents because of their 
reaction or to help them 
sleep. 

According to Elizabeth 
Murphy, a senior lecturer in 
sociology at Nottingham Uni- 
versity, one mother she bad 
interviewed had exclaimed: 
“You ought to have seen his 
face!” after her child had been 
given a sip of whisky. 

“He wouldn't move," she 
said. "He wouldn't breathe. 
He was in shock.” 

Dr Murphy was reporting 


the results of a small survey 
she had' carried out to the 
Economic and Social 
Research Council's Second 
Nation’s Diet Conference in 
central London. 

“Alcohol appears to act as a 
way of incorporating the baby 
Into the adult world of the 
family , particularly at parties 
and family gatherings," she 
said. "Babies were given 
tflgtPB of alcohol and babies 
who liked alcohol were a 
source or entertainment.” 

Dr Murphy had followed 
the lives of 36 new mothers 
for 244 years, interviewing 
them regularly about the eat- 
ing habits of their babies. She 
found 10 of them had been 
given alcohol. 

Most of the 10 had been 
given a taste of drink “as part 
of a family celebration.”, she 
said. “Only one, or two at the 


most had given their child al- 
cohol to help them sleep.” 

Mark Bennett of Alcohol 
Concern said he was sur- 1 
prised by the number of 
parents happy to do this. “Al- 
cohol is a toxic substance as 
well as being a drug and its 
effects on children are much 
stronger,” he said. “If they 
are being given it as a sort of 
diversion for the parents then 
you've got to question their 
motives for being parents. 
And that is apart from the 
fact it is illegal to give alcohol 
to children under the age of 
■ five.” 

Dr Murphy told the 200 del- 
egates at the Royal Society of 
Medicine that she thought 
parents were amused at the 
reaction of their babies -be- 
cause they knew Infants and 
alcohol made inappropriate 
partners. 

“Drinking is an adult be- 
haviour and babies who not 
only drink alcohol, but ap- 
pear to enjoy it. transgress a 
recognised boundary between 


babyhood and adulthood,” 
she said. 

She told the conference that 
one mother had given her a 
run-down on her baby’s pre- 
ferred tipples. “He likes cider 
and he likes lager and lim e, \ 
mild, he likes that,” the ] 
mother said. “He likes his i 
dad's cider as well, he takes it 
out of a glass.” 

Another had used wine to ; 
help her child sleep, hut said 
that it was “not even half a 
gfafi S foil”. 

Donald Nalsmith, a profes- 
sor of nutrition at King's Col- 
lege London, said that even a 
little alcohol goes a long way 
for a toddler. “A sip of whisky 
for a baby Is the equivalent 
probably of four double whis- 
kies for an adult 
“Children used to be given 
gripe water containing 5 per 
cent alcohol, but this has now 
been discontinued..” 

But the professor said it 
was unlikely that any small 
child would develop a strong 
taste for aloohoL 


Drinks firm looks to London 
for aggressive male image 


Duncan Campbell 
Crime Correspondent 


M AD Frankie Fraser 
always bad a reputa- 
tion for being “per- 
suasive” so perhaps it is 
not surprising that his 
skills should have been 
spotted by the advertising 
Industry. 

The former south London 
gangster is soon to appear 
in a commercial for 
Campari. 

Filming has already been 
completed on a commercial 
which will form part of a £3 
million advertising cam- 
paign for the Milan-based 
drinks company. The aim Is 
to give the drink a more ag- 
gressively male image. 

The plan had been to keep 
quiet about the commercial 


until it appeared on May 4, 
as the agency responsible, 
Mellors Reay, feared trou- 
ble over the use of a former 
villain. Last night it con- 
firmed that It is ready to 
ran, and pointed out that 
Mr Fraser, who has an ex- 
tra’s role in the commer- 
cial. had served his time. 

Also taking part are 
Jimmy Percy, the former 
member of punk band 
Sham ’69 and Rodney 
Marsh, the former Queen’s 
Park Rangers footballer. 

“This ad is very real.” 
said creative director Tim 
Mellors last night “Real 
faces, not models, in a real 
bar.” 

Mr Fraser himself was In , 
uncharacteristically bash- 
M mode when contacted at • 
his north London home yes- 1 
terday. but politely 



Mad Frankie Fraser: aim is 
to give advert authenticity 


referred callers to the 
agency to confirm his 
involvement. 

There are a few prece- 
dents for a crime angle in 
commercials. Comedians 
Hale and Pace have adver- 


tised Clorets. the mouth 
freshener. In theta- perso- 
nas of Ron and Ron, based 
on the Kray Twins. At the 
other end of the scale Bruce 
Forsyth has recently imper- 
sonated a judge in Courts 
furniture commercials. 
Former police chiefs have 
advertised tyres and double 
glazing. 

In any case, the choice of 
someone with such a long 
criminal record as Mr Fra- 
ser’s may turn out to be ap- 
propriate for a drinks firm: 
figures released by the 
Home Office this week indi- 
cate that 25 per cent of 
those arrested have been 

d rinkin g. 

For Mr Fraser, who has 
built a showbusiness career 
since his release from j ail, 
there could also be other 
opportunities available. 

He might even win a 
grateful nation's thanks by 
playing the getaway driver 
who finally nicks Nicole 
and Papa’s Renault. 
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Intel® 350MHz and 400MHz Pentium* D Processors. And they're 






matched with the superfast new Intel 440BX chipset to deliver up 




to 20% faster performance 4 *. So bringing improved results across 
the most demanding applications - now and far into the future. 

So get online to the 
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Channel 

chaos 

eases as 

strikers 

allow 

ferries 

to dock 







The backlog of loRies at 
Calais, and, right, drivers 
pass the tune near Dover 
with a game of football 

PHOTOGRAPHS: PHHJPPE HUGUEN 
AM) MALCOLM GANDBTTON 


Rory Carroll 


C HAOS at the Channel 
Tunnel eased last night 
after striking French 
seamen lifted their blockade 
Of Calais, enabling British 
lorry drivers and travellers to 
cross the Channel after de- 
lays of op to eight hours. 

Ix>ng queues of lorries in 


Kent and at Calais began to 
move as strikers allowed two 
ferries to dock in a “goodwill" 
gesture. 

They said P & O traffic be- 
tween Dover and Calais could 
resume but that the strike 
would continue, leaving the 
haulage industry to count title 
cost of the two-day blockade, 
estimated at more than £i 

mininn, 


Hopes of avoiding further 
disruption rest on negotia- 
tions between the French 
unions and the state-owned 
SeaFrance ferry company. 

The dispute — over the 
withdrawal of a sailor's 
licence after he was convicted 
of a drug trafficking offence 
— prompted British freight 
organisations to demand that 
French authorities crack 


down on what has become a 
series of stoppages at Calais. 

The F renc h unions, the 
CGT and CFDT, agreed to lift 
the blockade as a precondi- 
tion to meeting management 

Trapped truckers were not 
grateful. One Irish' driver 
boarding a ferry said: “I am 
pleased to be getting hade 
home but I don’t really thanfc 
the French workers — this is 


all just a performance to get 
what they want'' Some frus- 
trated truckers left C alais for 
the Belgian port of Zeebrugge 
minutes before the lifting of 
the blockade, reducing the 
queue of lorries from 500 to 
ISA 

Channel Tunnel car shuttle 
trains ran normally but lorry 
drivers taking the freight 
shuttles freed four-hour de- 


lays at Folkestone and seven- 
hour waits in Calais. Dave 
Seaton, from York, was angry 
that the fifth stoppage in 18 
months forced him to stay in 
his cab overnight. 

“It is just getting ridicu- 
lous. Every time we come to 
Calais we get stuck in another 
strike. There is nothing we 
can do but wait here. 

“We haven’t been given any 


Peer sells 


stake in 


ancestral 


mansion 


Maev Kennedy on the Marquess of Bristol’s 
movetoswaphistory for National Trust cash 


: rankie 

imrnercis 
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The Marquess off Bristol 
fabovo) has been 
Imprisoned twice for 

drugs possession. Ms 
lawy er once told a court 
In mitigation that his 

client had spent £7 

million on drugs 


JA NOTHER high pro- 
‘ ■'#% file society separa- 
tion . was an- 
^^^^nounced ' 
m my ester day: be- 

tween the Marquess of 
Bristol and the National 
Trust. Relations between 
them bad grown increas- 
ingly strained over recent 
years, and they no longer 
had any interests in 
common. 

Their last fink was the 
home they shared, the pala- 
tial Ickworth House in Suf- 
folk. The marquess has Just 
severed that' conn ectio n, 
for an undisclosed sum of 
money. 

The marquess who once 
estimated his personal for- 
tune at £30 million, moved 
out of the 60 -room wing of 
his ancestral mansion in 
1996, claiming it cost him 
£350,000 a year to 
maintain. 

The career of the 7th 
Marquess of Bristol, aged 
48 , is generally politely de- 
scribed as “colourful” or 
“troubled”. His regular 
need for large sn iM o f 
money, either for acquiring 
expensive habits or treat- 


ing them, became legend- 
ary, and he has been im- 
prisoned twice for for 
drugs possession. His law- 
yer once explained in miti- 
gation that his client had 
spent £7 million on drugs. 

In 1996, fresh from a 
rehabilitation clinic, he an- 
nounced that he was not 
dying of Aids, as a tabloid 
bad claimed, but moving to 
the Bahamas. He subse- 
quently sold some of his 
famiHet most ancient titles 
for more than £50,000, and 
held what was dubbed a 
“society car boot sale”, 
clearing out almost all bis 
family possessions from 
Ickworth, and most of bis 
cherished cars, for £2.5 
millio n. 

Hie trust acquired the 
family with the boose in 
1956, in a deal in lien of 


death duties after the death 
of the 5th marquess. His 
son leased back the east 
wing, which had been the 
Hervey family home since 
1830. and the present mar- 
quess became the National 
Trust's highest profile and 
most difficult tenant in 
1979. Negotiations to buy 
back the lease have been 
going on for the last two 
years. 

Paul Dickson of the 
trust’s regional office, said 
it was forbidden under the 
agreement to disclose what 
they paid to buy out the 
remaining 64 years of the 
marquess’s lease on the 
east wing. 

Ickworth was built by an 
ancestor regarded as eccen- 
tric even by Hervey stan- 
dards: the bishop earl. Hie 
4th earl was also a bishop 


in Northern Ireland and 
was far more interested in 
architecture than religion, 
although he did organise 
curate races — with heavy 
betting — on the sands at 
Downhill, In Northern 
Ireland. 

He also built a pagan 
round “temple of the 
winds” at Downhill, which 
was partly the model for 
his 1795 house in Suffolk. It 
has two symmetrical classi- 
cal wings — one never 
much more than a shell — 
and a huge central drum. 
He built it to house hfa 
huge collection of paintings 
and sculpture, Intending to 
put the painting s In the 
east wing and the family in 
the dome. Ms son reversed 
the scheme, and the east 
wing remained the princi- 
pal family home until two 


years ago. The marquess’s 
agent, Simon Pott, said: 
“Ickworth has been a won- 
derful place for him to live, 
but it was just too expen- 
sive. The marquess will 
continue to pursue his 
many interests, such as his- 
toric cars ... and circulat- 
ing with his many friends.” 
As well as his home in the 
Bahamas, he also has a five 
bedroom period formhouse. 
Little Horringer HalL 
He still owns some farm 
land and bouses, a fraction 
of the original estate, and a 
church. He bought the I3tb 
century Ickworth Church, 
when it became redundant 
in 1982, and was married 
there in 1984. The marriage 
did not last, and the grade 
H* listed church now needs 
an estimated £300,000 
worth of repairs. 
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£1 m fine for Spanish 
fishermen over quotas 


Geoffrey Gibbs 


S PANISH fishermen 
have been ordered to 
pay more than £1 mil- 
lion in fines and costs by a 

judge at Haverfordwest crown 
court, Pembrokeshire, after 
pleading guilty to 100 offen ces 
of over-fishing in western 
waters. 

The hefty fines. Imposed 
vesterday. followed a three- 
year investigation by British 
and Irish fishery protection 
vessels. 

Prosecutors told the court 
that some of the cases repre- 
sented the grossest examples 
of over-fishing ever detected. 
One trawler was found to 
have netted more than 100 
times its quota of monkfish. 

The tinafl were welcomed 
by the fisheries minister. El- 
liot Morley, but foiled to pla- 
cate British fishing industry 
leaders, for whan the issue of 
fo reign-owned quota hopping 
vessels has long been a run- 
ning sore. 

Spanish-owned vessels reg- 
.istered in Britain account for 
about 30 per cent of British 
fish quotas in western waters 
while Dutch-owned vessels 
take about 40 per cent of the 
North Sea quota. 


Jim Portus, chief executive 
of the South Western Fish 
Producers Organisation, said 
the fines represented only 1 
per cent of Spanish quota hop- 
pers’ annual earnings. Yet 
one of the skippers involved 
had been found with 8 per 
cent of the entire UK quota of 
anglerfish. 

“That is a large proportion 
of what is available to the 
whole UK industry and is 
picking the bread and butter 
out of other people’s mouths. I 
am not impressed with the 
fine that's been Imposed for 
that sort of level of offence. 
The minister should consider 
removing that vessel’s 
licence.” 

Twelve fishing companies 
— all registered in Milford 
Haven but sailing from La Co- 
runa in northern Spain — 
were fined a total of £984.600 
and ordered to pay £68,500 in 
costs' after admitting 100 of- 
fences of exceeding quotas, 
catching protected species 
and falsifying log books. Ten 
skippers were fined a total of 
£30500. 

Ordering toe skippers not 
to leave the court until writ- 
ten guarantees had been i 
given by thelrpompanies that 
the fines would be paid. Judge 
Martin Stephens said he 


wanted the fines to be a deter- 
rent to Others. 

He did not suspend the com- 
panies’ licences because it 
would have prevented them 
paying toe fines. 

The court had heard that 
one of the trawlers, the Ser- 
rano He via, was licensed to 
catch Just two tonnes of an- 
gler fish but was found with 

128 tonnes on board. 

Another vessel, the Eder 
Sands, netted seven tonnes of 
hflta when the stories of toe 
species were so low that the 
fishing grounds had been offi- 
cially dosed. 

A member of the Ministry 
of Agriculure- inspectorate 
team that brought toe prose- 
cution, said the Spanish ves- 
sels had been “putting two 
fingers up” to the quota 
system. 

The ministry said it was 
satisfied the court had recog- 
nised the severity of the of- 
fences and it was now up to 
toe courts to make sure toe 
fines were paid. 

One of toe c o m p a n ies in- 
volved has still not paid a fine 
imposed for a previous con- 
viction for overfishing. A dis- 
tress warrant has been issued 
and the firm's trawler will be 
arrested If it puts into a Brit- 
ish port 


meal vouchers or facilities. 
The French can get away with 
this kind of thing — if you did 
it in Britain you would be 
arrested.” 

In addition to supporting 
the sailor, the French unions 
are demanding more staff on 
ships, an extra SeaFrance 
sailing a day, increased sala- 
ries, and better working 
conditions. 


One member of the CFDT 
(the Confederation Federate 
de Transport) said: “We have 
a lot of support The strike 
will last until he is given back 
his sea book and allowed to 
saiL” 

British ferry sources 
blamed the disputes on the 
reluctance of the French gov- 
ernment to take on militants 
in SeaFrance. 




fears about 
getting CJD 


James MriHe 


P EOPLE who fear that 
their treatment for 
stunted growth may 
lead to their contract- 
ing an incurable .brain dis- 
ease. yesterday launched a 
test case to sue the Govern- 
ment for mental injury. 

They developed psychiatric 
Alnesses because they had 
been told they may be incu- 
bating the agent for Creutz- 
feldt-Jakob disease after 
being treated “negligently" 
with human growth hormone, 
the High Court in London was 
told. 

Paul Andrews, aged 32. Neil 
Scanlon, 36, David Lockhart. 
27, brother and sister Philip 
and Claire Johnson, 25 and 29 
and Justin Parfces. 27, have 
been selected as representa- 
tive cases to indicate a range 
of psychiatric injury — 
severe, moderate and mild. 

Their counsel, Stephen 
Irwin QC, said there were 29 
other cases in the so-called 
group B CJD litigation. 

The Health Secretary had 
admitted in the case of four of 
the six people that psychiatric 
illness had been caused by 
learning of the risk of devel- 
oping CJD, but there was a 
dispute over the severity of 
their illness and damages that 
might be recoverable. 

Parents of children who | 


Ickworth Honse, home of the Marquess of Bristol, was built in 1795 by the eccentric 4th earL It has two classical wings 
and a huge central drum 


died after being given growth 
hormone from corpses to 
combat dwarfism launched 
their cases in 1996. Nearly 
2.000 British children whose 
growth was stunted because 
of failures in their own pitu- 
itary glands had such treat- 
ment between 1959 and 1985. 
It was ended after several 
children treated in the US 
died of CJD. 

In July 1996 Mr Justice 
Morland, who is hearing the 
cases, ruled that the Depart- 
ment of Health was negligent 
in not heeding a warning' in 
1977 about the risk of con- 
tracting CJD from the hor- 
mone treatment. 

Mr Irwin said that at toe 
close of a CJD hearing in May 
1996, 16 recipients of the 
growth hormone had died or 
were dying of CJD. "Less 
than two years on, the total 
number of those who have 
died or who are dying has 
risen to 27." 

As a result of the Govern- 
ment’s negligence, toe six 
were exposed to the reason- 
ably foreseeable risk of psy- 
chiatric damage. CJD was “an 
illness with a prolonged incu- 
bation period and an agonis- 
ing and invariably fatal 
neurodegenerative progres- 
sion’’, he said. 

The six suffered varying 
degrees of psychiatric illness 
which had affected their lives 
and jobs, Mr Irwin said. 



£2.3m for hospital blunder 


A MAN who has pursued an 
academic career despite 
suffering serious brain dam- 
age at birth was yesterday 
awarded £2,325.000 agreed 
damages. 

Peter Pearse was left 
grossly disabled, with cere- 
bral palsy affecting all four 
limbs and his speech, after 
the use of forceps at his birth 
at the Barnet Victoria mater- 
nity hospital, north London, 
in December 1970. 

He operates an electric 
wheelchair with bis left band, 
which retains limited use, 
and types into his computer 
mainly by using his nose. 

Mr Pearse, of Golders 
Green, north west London, 
has used his IQ oT ISO to win a 

second class degree in 


psychology from Nottingham 
university and is working for 
a PhD. 

He was not at the High 
Court in London to hear his 
counsel, Robin de Wilde QC, 
tell Mr Justice AILiott that toe 
27-year-old was determined to 
use his mind to the best of his 
capacity. 

Mr de Wilde said Mr Pearse 
did not realise he had a claim 
until five years ago, when his 
mother read a newspaper 
article about birth trauma. 

The judge approved the 
award against Barnet health 
authority, which admitted 

liability. 

Gregory Chambers, repre- 
senting the authority, de- 
scribed Mr Pearse as a 

“wholly exceptional person”. 


Home 

improvements? 

Start with 
the telephone. 


You’D have fixed, low moodily payments 
throughout the term of the loan. 

No arrangement fee or complicated 
paperwork. 

No security- or deposit required. 

Call dow for an instant decision on 
loans from £1.000 to ,£15,000. 



DIRECT LINEJ 


0161 <30 9966 OKI 031 9966 0141 248 9966 


LONDON ■ MANCHESTER ■ GLASGOW 


CALL ANYTIME 8am to 8pm Monday to Fri da y and 
9am to 5 pm Sa t u r da y. 
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Malaysia’s food crisis 


Diplomatic EcBtor 


B ritain and its com- 
mon wealth partners 
are facing serious prob- 
lems over how to respond to 
Nigeria’s abandonment of any 
pretence that it is planning to 
restore multi-party civilian 
democracy. 

Confinnatioa that August’s 
presidential election will now 
have only one candidate — 
the present ruler. General 
Sani Abacha — win force an 
early and divisive decision on 
whether to implement limited 

sanctions. 

On Monday Gen Abacha se- 
cured the backing of the last 
of the five officially-approved 
political parties, which 
means the poll will require 
voters to say only whether 
they support him. 

Robin Cook, the Foreign 
Secretary, is to discuss the 
issue with the United States 


’T™ 5 an add test for the 
UK s ethical foreign policy’ " 
Frances D'Souza of the anti- 
censorship group Article 19 
said. "Britain .... has openly 
acknowledged that the Nige- 
rian military regime's demo- 
cratic transition is a sham. 


There is no longer any excuse 
for inaction." 


This is an acid test 
for the UK’s ethical 
foreign policy. 
There is no longer 
any excuse for 
inaction’ 


secretary of state, Madeleine 
Albright, when they meet be- 
fore next month’s G8 summit 
fn Bir mingham 

Mr Cook, who has been a 
vocal critic of what be has 
called a “c or rupt" regime, 
said on Tuesday there clearly 
could be no free and fair 
choice for Nigerians under 
such conditions. 

The Commonwealth Minis- 
terial Action Group, set up 
after Nigeria was suspended 
from the organisation for 
human rights abuses in 1996, 
Is to meet in July, but with 
member countries such as 
Ghana and Zimbabwe unwill- 
ing to challenge the West 
African giant, its discussions 
are certain to be difficult. 

"Its hard to pull these 
people together because their 
national interests always take 
precedence,” a diplomat said 
yesterday. ‘Their attitude to I 


The Commonw ealth ag reed 
at last October’s Edinburgh 
summit to impose sanctions 
already implemented by Brit- 
ain and its partners if democ- 
racy had not been restored by 
October. Gen Abacfaa’s sole 
ca nd ida c y makes clear that 
will not happen. 

The sanctions mriud g a visa 
ban for senior officials, the ces- 
sation of military training and 
a bar on sporting links. 

In any case, most experts 
believe these steps will have 
little more than nuisance 
value, and that nothing short 
of an oil embargo — unimag- 
inable because of the vast fi- 
nancial Interests involved — 
is likely to have any effect on 
the regime. 

Gen Abacha has not yet 
said he will contest the poll, 
but a huge campaign on his 
behalf has left little doubt that 
he hopes to move from mili- 
tary to civilian rule as most 
West African rulers have 
done. More than 7,000 dissi- 
dents have been jailed since 
he seized power In 1993. 

In a gesture to pluralist 
politics, the government last 
year authorised the creation, 
of five parties chosen for their 
support of the military. All 
were given S250.000 (about 
£150,000) and told to nominate 
Gen Abacha for the presi- 
dency. All complied. 

• The UN special representa- 
tive to the volatile Central 
African Republic said this 
week that parliamentary elec- 
tions should be held on time. 
Oluyemi Adeniji said he ex- 
pected rival ethnic, military 
and political factions to keep 
to a timetable of August or 
September for the polls. 







Britain under fire on arms 


Richard Norton-Tayfor 


Ethnic ftungns boys collect water from a well in a dry river bed in Matnnggimg, in 
Malaysia’s eastern state of Sabah on Borneo island, where severe drought and forest 
fires have hit crops, depriving villagers of their staple diet of hill rice pHcrroawmDAViDua-i 


B RITAIN and its Euro- 
pean Uhlan partners are 
today urged by a leading 
aid agency to take steps to 
control exports of small arms, 
a neglected feature of the 
weapons trade despite being 
responsible fix: 90 per cent of 
the casualties of war. 

A report by Oxffcm singles 
out Britain as a key player in 
the small -anna market, ex- 
porting to more than 100 
countries in the past two 
years. Despite obsessive offi- 
cial secrecy, it has identified 
at least 120 British companies 
involved In the trade. 

The call for tough controls 
coincides with threats by the 
United States to block the ex- 
port to Britain of more than 
14,000 handguns which it be- 
lieves are to be re-exported to 
war zones or used in orga- 
nised crime. ! 


In the past year the Govern- 
ment has sanctioned at least 
11 small-arms export licences 
to Kenya and at least 20 to 
Turkey, Oxfam says. It esfi- 
mates that in 1995* ti per cent 
of African countries import- 
ing small arms from. Britain 
were suffering from political 
violence and other conflicts. 

Licences for small arms 
cover a wide category of 
weapons intending machine 
guns, mortars, grenades, 
shoulder-launched rockets and 
"chemical-irritant" weapons. 

“The nature of confli ct has 
changed from set-piece inter- 
national cnnfVruTt-atirwitt to a 
bewildering array of separat- 
ist and counter-insurgency 
wars, border disputes. gthnin 
and religions violence, coups 

i d’etat, nati onal and ra amtor - 
revolutionary operations,” 
Oxfam says. It lists conflicts in 
Afghanistan, Kashmir, Mex- 
ico, East Timor, Sri Lanka, 
Rwanda and the Balkans. 


Oxfam estimates that world 
trade In small arms was 
worth more than £13 billion 
between 1990 and 1995, with 
Britain responsible for 25 per 
cent. 

raafrms of c ommer cial «mfi- 
den tiair fy. an opaque export 
licensing system and 
mishandling of statistics by 
the Department erf Trade and 
Industry malcp it difficult to 
uncover individual deals. 

Questioned about the offi- 
cially approved sale of Heck- 
ler and KOCh sub -machine 
guns to the Kopassus special 
forces in Indonesia In 1995, 
Barbara Roche, the trade 
minister, told MBs that "no 
licence was shown as having 
been issued for export <rf 
these weapons". 

But Oxfam discovered 
Lloyds Bank documents relat- 
ing to exports of water can- 
non and small arms t raining 
systems for the Indonesian se- 
curity depar tment . 
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Hitler 

gaffe 


4 


Andrew Higgins 
In Hong Kong 


H ONG Kong’s most 
popular newspaper 
yesterday apologised 
for using a picture of Adolf 
Hitter wearing a swastika 
armband to Illustrate a 
tribute to Germany’s World. 
Cup football team. 

The picture, published 
alongside an article pre- 
dicting triumph for the 
German side and hailing 
Germany’s “unyielding” 
national character, ap - 1 
peared on the eve of Yam 
Heshoah, a day of remem- 
brance for the six million 
Jews who perished in the , 
Holocaust. 

"The image of Hitler was 
purely part of the artistic 
design of the page and had 
no other meaning,” said the 
Chines e-language Apple 

Dally in a brief statement 

In yesterday’s sports sec- 
tion. “If It caused unhappi- 
ness for some people or 
groups, we apologise." 

The picture outraged the 
former British colony’s 
Jewish community and 
prompted protests from 
German diplomats. But in- 
stead of calming the furore. 
Apple Daily’s expla nation 
may only fan it further. 

"They sure completely 
missing the point. The 
problem is not that people 
are upset but that It is en- 
tirely wrong to nse an 
image of a mass murderer 
to fflastrate a soccer team , 
to use a man who tortured 
and fcfQed millions to pro- 
mote a game that is sup- 
posed to bring people 
together,” said Rabbi Yaa- 
kov Kermaier of the Ohel 
Leah Synagogue. 

“I hope they will begin to 
recognise that what they 
have done Is -not simply 
prin t something^ politically 

incor rect or mildly offen- 
sive, but something that Is 
tragically wrong. It is not 



Japan’s PM acts to save 
economy, and himself 


Jonathan Watts In Tokyo 


J APAN’S embattled 
prime minister, Ryu- 
taro Hashlmoto, is ex- 
pected to unveil his 
government’s latest plan to 
revive the moribund economy 
tomorrow, in what could be 
the final throw of the dice for 
his leadership. 

Falling approval ratings 
and increasingly vocal 
for Mr Hashimoto’s resigna- 
tion have prompted the r uling 
Liberal Democratic Party to 
consider dumping him in 
time for an upper house eleo - 1 
tion in July. I 

The government's popular- 
ity has plunged because of a 
rapidly deteriorating econo- 1 
my and a series of scandals, 
starting in September with 
the appointment to the cabi- 
net of a convicted bribe taker. 

This year, revelations of 
bribe-taking by bureaucrats 
have forced the resignations 
of the governor of the bank of 
Japan, Yasuo Matsushita, and 


former finance minister Hiro- 
shi Miteuzuka, one of the 
prime minister’s key 
supporters. 

The economy is the source 
of Mr Hashimoto's biggest 
problems. Consumer and 
business confidence has 
fallen sharply, there have I 
been a record number of 
bankruptcies and negative 1 
growth has been forecast for ; 


pan’s largest-circolatlon 
newspaper, the Yomluri 
Shimhun, which usually sup- 
ports the government, wrote: 
"Politicians, who should be 
exercising leadership at this 
critical point, cannot bring., 
themselves to go beyond stop- 
gap measures.” 1 

Tomorrow, Mr Hashlmoto I 
will reveal details of the latest 1 
erf these measures, a I6tril- 


Hashimoto’s party is considering 
dumping him in time for elections 


the first time in more than 20 
years. 

Mr Hashimoto has been 
blamed for stifling consumer 


cent rise in the consumption 
tax and for trying to rein in 
government sp ending at a Hma 
when the economy needed a 
boost of public money. 

In a recent front-page 
article, ironing for an "end to 
foceless prime ministers”, Ja- 


lion yen (£72 billion) stimulus 
pack age. The plan is a big 
gamble as the tax cuts and 
public works sp ending in 
package will necessitate a U- 
turn on the government’s 
pledge to reduce borrowing. 

In the first public attack on 
Mr Hashlmoto by a senior 
business leader, Seiji Tsut- 
sumi, vice-president of the 
Japan Association of Corpo- 
rate Executives, was repented 


as saying: “Clearly, [the gov- 
i emmenfs economic policy] is 
a failure. 

"The market has presented 
[Mr Hashlmoto] with so many 
votes of no confidence. He 
now needs to make a political 
response." 

Mr Hashlmoto has also 
come under fire from within 
his own party. At the end erf 
last month, the former con- 
struction minister Shizuka 
Ka mel was quoted as saying: 
"The prime minister would 
be well advised to think about 
what he should do to take res- 
ponsibility for tire policy U- 
tum.” 

y th the cabinet* 8 approval 
rating at a five-year low and 
an election for the house of 
co unc ill o rs only three monthg 
away, LDP eiders are said to 
be considering whether the 
prime minister is a liability. 

So far, doubts about the 
ability erf leading contenders 
to manage the economy any 
better than Mr Hashimoto 
have enabled him to cling cm 
topower. 


Barbara Cmsette 




■The Germanic race with the control of the ball', says the headline in Hong Kong’s Apple 
Dally, which pat a picture of Hitler with a report on German football photograph: toich^tyu 



The article, part of a 
World Cnp countdown 
series, said the German 
team embodied the quali- 
ties of a race that “never 
discusses defeat and strag- 
gles fiercely, so they are 
highly regarded.” 

The German consulate in 
Hong Kong said it was ap- 
palled by the newspaper’s 
attempt to associate the 
leader of the Third Reich 
with the football team. A 
spokesman described It as 
tasteless and ignorant 
The Hong Kong media, 
known more for brash ir- 
reverence than for its 
knowledge of history, fre- 
quently causes offence. In 
1996. the local television 


station ATV used Hitler as 
the centrepiece of a drive to 
rfr - rrm up business. It took 
out advertisemen ts in local 
newspapers suggesting that 
if Hitler had advertised 
with ATV, the Third Reich 
would rale the world. A 
nightclub also used Hitler’s 
image to sell itself- 
“The problem here is not 
anti-Semitism. There is no 
graffiti, there are no 
attacks. The problem is 
woeful ignorance.” said 
Rabbi Kermaier. “Some- ■ 
where in the back of the I 
mind people probably know 1 
that Hitler Is associated 
with torture and murder, 
bat what happened does , 
not really register. They do i 


not care very much. That is 
the tragedy.” 

“There has been a big 
fuss over this in our own 
paper. What happened was 
an act of stupidity,” said 
Francis Li. Apple Daily’s 
deputy editor. 

“When this special sec- 
tion came out the whole 
company, except for the 
sports desk, felt it was ter- 
ribly wrong. What the 
graphic artists had in mind 
was to find a symbol to rep- 
resent Germany, but unfor- 
tunately they don’t have 
any political sense. How 
can yon choose Hitler? He 
is a well-known mass mur- 
derer. Even the Germans 
want to forget him.” 


O NE of the oldest and 
best known shrines in 
the Himalayan Bud- 
dhist realm outside Tibet, the 
Taktsang monastery In Bhu- 
tan, has been destroyed by 
fire, according to Bhutanese 
officials. 

Kinley Dorji, the editor at 
Kuensel, Bhutan's only news- 
paper. said by telephone from 
Thimphu, capital of the Hima- 
layan kingdom, that he saw 
the ruins on Tuesday and the 
wooden monastery was “to- 
tally gone". 

An overturned butter lamp 
may have started the blaze. 
Mr Dorji said that some local 
people tried to scale the 
mountainside with buckets of 
water but were too late. A 
caretaker, the only monk in 
residence when the fire broke 
out on Sunday, was missing. 

The monastery and temple, 

built on the free of a 2£OOft 
cliff towering above the road 
from Pare in Bhutan to the 
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Jamas lloek in ICoscovT 


W ithout- waiting 

for-the rest of the 
world,- the United 
States. Russia and 
UKKUne are pressing ahead 
with talks on starting trade in 

a new international com mod- 
ifr_so intangible as- to sound 
ukfi a byword for fraud* non- 
existent hot air. 

* Plans are realised, 
tba US : — the world’s biggest 
polluter, which spews more 
Qian five tons of pure carbon 
mto.the air for each of its 
260 ah il lion, inhabitants «i*»h 
year — win be able to go on. 
doing so. It wffl **buy»* surplus 
nghts to pollute from. the col- 
lapsed economies of the for- 
mer Soviet Union. 

Carbon trading, as the 
scheme Is known, - was ac- 
cepted in principle at the 
Kyoto climate conference last 
December.. But no steps to set 
it up were to have been taken 
until a further meeting in 
Buenos Aires In November. 

Yet the Russian and Ukraini- 
an, governments have said they 
want to go-ahead with carbon 
trading and are .discussing 
with Washington how to im- 
ptementtlfescheme- 
Carbon trading is based on 
each, country having a quota 
for the yearly amount of car- 
bon-dioxide it is allowed to 
release into the atmosphere. 

Because many of Russia's 
and Ukraine’s smokiest ol d 


jartories have shut down or 

™LZ? Tk i ns at red Qced 

capacity the two countries 
now emit for less pollution 
than their quota allows. The 
US and other developed 
cpnntries want to buy the 

rights to the difference the 

carbon dioxide Russia and 
Ukraine are allowed to emit, 
but do not — and present than 
next century as credits against 
their own emissions. 

Vladimir Berdin, a Russian 

They will emit 
C02 that wouldn’t 
have gone into 
the atmosphere 

c l im ate expert involved in 
talks with US officials, denied 
reports from Kyoto that a 
"Carbon Club” had been 
formed Unkin g Russia with 
the US, Canada and Japan. 

“There's no such thing as a 
club as such. But we are car- 
rying on talks, yes,” he said. 

Mir Berdin said he would op- 
pose a carbon-trading whwng 
unless the money Russia 
received was used to decrease 
his country's actual air pollu- 
tion. either by plant in g pew 
forests or by modernising fac- 
tories and power plants. 

But there are fears that the 
prospects of money for nothing 
may prompt Russia's treasury 


and struggling industrialists to 

demand that they benefit from 
sale of pollution rights which 

are rightly theirs. 

The weekly Moscow News 
reported that a group of 
Ukrainian and Russian de- 
fence plant directors was try- 
ing to steer income from car- 
bon trading towards 
themselves in order to pay 
their workers’ back wages and 
convert to civilian production. 

According to the Kyoto 
agreement, intpmati n nai au- 
dita of each country’s perfor- 
mance on reducing carbon 
emissions will not tai» pl a ce 

until 2008. 

Environmentalists are con- 
cerned that developed 
countries are tryin g to start 
banking ex-Soviet carbon cred- 
its before then for rede m pti on 

in a decade’s time. 

“The details haven't been 
worked out and there's ««» 
confusion among the parties as 
to whether, if they start carbon 
trading now, they hawk 
these emissions for the first 
budget period,” Stephanie 
Tunmore, a rUmate specialist 
with Greenpeace, said. 

“There seems to be a cartel 
forming of the US, Japan and 
Canada to buy up Russia's hot 
air. It means they're going to 
emit carbon dioxide that 
wouldn’t otherwise have gone 
Into the atmosphere. It does 
seem extraordinarily prema- 
ture when no guidelines have 
been set and no trading rules 
have been put in place.” 



Carbon trading How it might work 
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WORLD NEWS 7 

Euro 
splits 
French 
right 


Pai d Webster In Parte 

G AOL-LIST IMPS reused 
to approve the Introduc- 
tion of the euro cur- 
rency yesterday, less than a 
week after the French presi- 
dent. Jacques Chirac, endorsed 

European Mcmdary Unicoi in 


•.'•A-.-' 




French policemen try to remove prison officers blocking the jail in Caen yesterday during a week of protests by the 
prison workers’ nwinw, which wants the government to allocate fimds to employ more guards photograph, mychhje dawau 
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toEurope. 

During a parliamentary de- 
bate that widened the split in 
the conservative opposition. 
Socialists had to ally with the 
rightwing Union for French 
Democracy (UDF) to outman- 
oeuvre an alliance between 
Euroeceptics on left and right 

While GauTllsts said they 
had ignored Mr Chirac’s calls 
to back EMU to attack the 
economic policies of Li o nel 
Jospin’s Socialist-led govern- 
ment, Socialists interpreted 
the manoeuvre as an assault 
on the president’s authority. 

"Every time the RPR 
leader, Philippe Sbguin, 
claims to be attacking Jospin, 
he only hits C hirac, ” the 
Socialist first secretary, Fran- 
cois Hollande, said. “It is all 
very clear in the RPR. They 
support Chirac, but vote 
against his wishes.” 

Mr S 6 guin. who led the 
anti-Maastricht lobby during 
the 1992 referendum, took up 
the party line that Gaullists 
supported the euro but op- 
posed Socialist economic poli- 
cies. Government members 
said he had confirmed his 
role as the leading rightwing 
critic of the presidency. 

A fortnight ago. the Gaull- 
ist-RPR movement said it 
would vote for the euro — and 
then announced it would vote 
against it A decision to ab- 
stain and call for a censure 
motion on Mr Jospin’s eco- 
nomic policies avoided 
revealing how seriously the 
party was split between Mr 
Chirac and Mr S 6 guin, after 
several MPs said they would 
not toe the party line. 

The Communist Party secre- 
tary, Robert Hue, led his MPS 
into voting a piingt the euro, 
riohning it would benefit only 
financiers and create more un- 
employment. He was hanked 
by the Citizens' Movement, led 
by the interior minister, Jean- 
Kerre Chevenement 

But Socialists and UDF 
members, led by former Presi- 
dent Valery. Giscard .d’Es- 
taing. rallied around the 
prime minister’s claims that 
the single currency would 
strengthen moves for Euro- 
pean policies on social issues. 

Even if the parliamentary 
vote had gene against toe gov- 
ernment, it would not have 
stopped France entering EMU 
in Janaary, because a decision 
has been approved- at inter-gov- 
ermnental level But the results 
will be scrutinised before a 
joint national assembly-senate 
congress later this year to ap- 
prove the Amsterdam treaty 

A three-fifths majority is 
needed to ratify the agreement 
Analysts say that even if the 
CaoUists, Communists 'and 
others maintain their opposi- 
tion, they are at least 60 votes 
short of toe number needed to 
block ratification. 
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Diary 


Matthew 

Norman 


T HE campaign to suc- 
ceed Tim Allan as 
Alastair Campbell’s 
number two proceeds. After 
picking the brains of Char- 
lie Whelan and Oofy Wegg- 

Prosser (in an impressive 
instance oflaterai thinking. 
Oofy advised sending a let- 
ter to Downing Street, 

“with your CV attached”), 
the job is as good as in the 
bag. My first priority will 
be coaching Mr TDny Blair 
in football, just in time for 
the World Cup. His recent 
form is worrying. Many 
thanks to the reader who 
sent in an item from the 
Mirror in January about an 
interview he gave to a local 
radio station in Newcastle, 
whose team he claims to 
support. Having failed to 
remember his first match, 
and claimed to have sat reg- 
ularly in an area that was 
terracing at the time. Mr 
Tony was asked who his 
favourite Newcastle player 
might have been. “Jackie 
Milbura," he replied. But 
Jackie stopped playing for 
the Magpies when Mr T was 
four years old. What a pre- 
cocious little fellow he must 
have been. 


I N his column yesterday, 
Francis Wheen noted 
that Madsen Pirie, presi- 
dent of the Adam Smith In- 
stitute, has taken up roller- 
blading in a bold bid to be 
part of Cool Britannia. In 
fact, it goes deeper than 
that. Guardian cartoonist 
Martin Rowson reports 
meeting him outside Politi- 
co’s bookshop in Victoria. 
“Is that a light sabre?” 
asked Obi Wan Pirie, star- 
ing enviously at a Star Wars 
toy Martin had just bongbt 
for his children “Can I have 
ago?" 


M ASS murderer Den- 
nis NUsen takes um- 
brage at an article in 
gay magazine Boyz entitled 
What Your Favourite Serial 
Killer Says About You. This 
suggests that those who pre- 
fer NUsen are pseuds who 
think “wearing glasses 
makes you look really 
clever. You crave company 
for your bedsit but inevita- 
bly go home alone". In a let- 
ter to editor Simon Gage, Mi* 
NUsen points out, among 
other errata, that his name 
was misspelled; he wears 
glasses because of short- 
sightedness, not as an affec- 
tation; none ofhis friends 
wears them; and he was not, 
as also alleged, a cannibal. 
“Your seasonal horror 
special is a passing phase 
for you and your readers," 
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that?” 


■■■OR research for our 
Has forthcoming Mogra- 
■ phyofPaul Johnson — 
to be published on Novem- 
ber 2 (my sane and rational 
friend’s 70th birthday) — a 
colleague and I are conduct- 
ing many interviews and 
sifting throu^i countless 
documents. Among these 
are newspaper cuttings, 
and my eye was recently 
caught by a 1983 Sunday 
Times interview by Susan 
Crosland. ‘Tm afraid a lot 
of very clever people have a 
cloth ear as far as irony is 
concerned," said the mis- 
chievous old soul, who once 
wrote to the paper to deny 
our friendship. “They take 
my jokes literally." 


N EWS of the separated 
polar icecap concen- 
trates the mind on 
the perils of global warming 
— a deeply worrying issue, 
and one ill suited by the 
tone of glib facetiousness 
that generally informs this 
column. With this In mind, 
my colleague Simon Bowers 
yesterday decided to ring 
the Icelandic Embassy to 
voice our concern to a 
grateful Petrina, who looks 
after cultural affairs. But is 
it correct. Simon asked, that 
these climatic changes have 
forced the Icelandic gov- 
ernment to contemplate 
changing the country’s 
name, possibly to Sludge- 
land? “Not to my knowl- 
edge, no," replied Petrina. 
“We love the name Iceland 
too much.” 


, NEITHER LEFT. 
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...THERE is A THIRD WAY. 
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It looks as if we’re going to get a 
comedian as mayor of London 


Ian 

Aitten 




P ERHAPS you haven’t 
noticed yet, but an elec- 
tion campaign is in full 
swing. Yes, really, right now, 
this very minute. Indeed, if 
you live in London, there are 
two camp aigns going OH- One 
is for the borough councils, 
and the other- is a referendum 
on whether the capital should 
have an elected mayor and a 
separately elected assembly. 

The smart betting is that 
there will be a low turnout 
outside London — local elec- 
tion polling has always been 
low, and has fallen even lower 
since Margaret Thatcher 
emasculated local govern- 
ment But the professionals 
hope that more Londoners 
will do their civic duty, 
drawn out by foe glitzy pros- 
pect of getting a shiny new 
mayor. 

Personally, 1 wouldn’t count 
on it In spite of a glamourous 
launch beside foe Thames, 
with none other than Himself 
in charge, the Yes campaign 
is being taken very much for 
granted. And the explanation 
is simple; there is nothing 
which could seriously be de- 
scribed as a No campaign. 

True, a small posse of stock- 
broker-belt Tories in leafy 
Kent have created something 
which passes for a campaign 
organisation. But even they 
daren’t call it anything so neg- 
ative as a No campaign. And 
with a war chest estimated at 
around £10,000, their impact 
will be minimal. Meanwhile, 
Mr Blair’s Yes Men (no of- 
fence meant) are allegedly 
spending £16 millio n on push- 
ing an open door. 

This is a pity, because I 
believe there really is a case 
for a No vote. It is not 1 
hasten to add, remotely like 
the case being made by those 
Kentish rebels; who argue 
that Greater London is a con- 
glomeration of separate com- 
munities and shouldn't be 
treated as if it were a single 


entity. Translated, tt»i« means 
Labour’s inner-city strong- 
holds shouldn't be allowed to 
monkey with foe Tory sub- 
urbs — precisely why Mrs 
Thatcher did away with foe 
GLC in the first place. 

No, my case for a No vote is 
qujte different 1 have no 
quarrel with the Idea of an 
elected assembly for Greater 
London — indeed, I would 
have favoured a simple re- 
creation of the old GLC, espe- 
cially if it Included tak in g 
County Hall back into munici- 
pal ownership. Nor do I object 
to an overall figurehead to 
speak up for us. What I don’t 
like is . foe idea of a mayor 
who is to be directly elected in 
a separate ballot from the 25 
I members of the proposed 
assembly. 

I offer two reasons for this 
objection. First, foe constitu- 
tional issue. What happens 
when — as it assuredly will — 
the elected mayor seeks to 
pursue different policies from 
those of the majority party in 
the assembly? Will London 
experience the same paralysis 
which grips America when- 
ever foe White House and 
Capitol Hill are held by differ- 
ent parties? Bitter experience 
teaches us that this is a sure- 
fire formula for deadlock. 

B UT the second issue is 
equally serious. Seven 
million people will be 
invited to choose the new 
mayor — by far foe biggest 
electorate ever to vote for any- 
thing, let alone for a single 
Individual, in the entire his- 
tory of this country. Plainly, 
this is tailor-made for some 
flamboyant populist as both 
Jeffrey Archer and Ken Liv- 
ingstone spotted as soon as 
the idea surfaced- Yet the 
very prospect of these two 
comedians fighting it out as 
foe official Tory and Labour 
candidates has caused panic 
at foe headquarters of both 


parties. So much so, indeed, 
that the wits at Westminster 
joke that foe biggest organisa- 
tions involved in foe referen- 
dum are known respectively 
as ABBA ’ (Anybody But 
Archer) and STORK (Stop Red 
Ken). But although they laugh 
about it fear of these two has 
stimula ted some' old-fash- 
ioned Tammany Hall dirty 
tricks. They do not stop short 
of rigging foe rules. 

Not surprisingly. Labour is 
well ahead in this enterprise: 
for if there is one Old Labour 
attribute which New Labour 


I believe there 
really is a case for a 
‘No* vote in the 
May referendum 

has not jettisoned it is bow to 
cook the rule book. The old 
right used to do it to the old 
left, then the old left did it to 
the old right Now it is New 
Labour’s turn, and they have 
already shown real talent 
with their scheme to dish the 
awkward squad in the Euro- 
parliamentary elections. This 
they are doing by rigging foe 
lists from which successful 
Eumcandidates will be cho- 
sen, an d the same dubious 
principle is being applied to 
the Scottish parliamentary 
elections. The final touch of 
hypocrisy is that the whale 
thing is being done under the 
guise of 'proportional repre- 
sentation”. After that dishing 
Red Ken must seem like 
child’s play. 

The party’s finest brains 
have been devoted to con- 
structing a mechanism for 
choosing Labour's official i 
mayoral candidate which can | 
be guaranteed to keep Living- 
stone out Hie latest plan — i 
handing the final choice to | 


the National Executive Com- 
mittee. with its built-in Blair 
majority — looks, like a 
winner. 

To complain about this 
would be naive, and espe- 
cially coming horn someone 
like me who isn't so much Old. 
Labour as Antediluvian 
Labour. But what is surpris- 
ing about it is that none of 
Blair’s babes saw the problem 
coming. The only conclusion 
one can reach — an unflatter- 
ing one — is that the whole 
project wasn’t thought 
through in advance. It no 
doubt looked like a splendid 
vote-catching wheeze when 
the 1997 manifesto was being 
drawn up. Like — dare one 
say it? — the Millenium 
Dome. 

But my complaint is that we 
Londoners are not being 
given a real choice. There 
sbould have been two ques- 
tions, one about an elected 
assembly and the other about 
a separately elected mayor. 
That would have made it poss- 
ible to vote yes to the first but 
□o to the second, thus main- 
taining the sound British par- 
liamentary principle that 
mayors, like prime ministers, 
should spring from, an elected 
assembly and depart when 
they can’t command a major- 
ity there. 

So will I vote No? Probably 
not, because we badly need 
that elected assembly. And 
while I draw the line at a man 
whose life story is even more 
ludicrous than his novels, it 
would be a splendid joke to 
get Red Ken back. But in an 
era when a TV news reader 
looks' like becoming one of 
Her Majesty’s ambassadors, it 
seems much more likely that 
we will get some lout from 
EastEnders. 

Or how about Hezza? Lfk» 
the Dome, it was mostly his 
idea, you know. 

Hugo Young ts away 
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T ONY BLAIR and Bill 
Clinton are absolutely 
right there is a real and 
pressing danger that weapons- 
grade nuclear material will 
get into foe wrong hands. 
Indeed, as [write, a 
dangerous and mendacious 
organisation, which is alleged 
to have killed people already 
and could kill many more, is 
about to get its hands on a 
consignment of bomb-grade 
uranium. The delivery will 
enhance its ability to 

terrorise foe local population 

and hold its government to 
ransom. Having extracted 
hundreds of milli ons of 
pounds already, it will use the 
new consignment to demand 
many minio ns more from the 
hard-pressed natives of foe 
island state it intimidates. Tm 
talking : of course, about the 
truculent, unruly faction, 
based in a fortified stronghold 
in a remote part of the world, 
known as the UK Atomic . 
Energy Authority. 

There’s no question that foe 
world has a problem. Huge 
quantities of bomb-grade 
waste are languishing, poorly 
guarded, in research 
laboratories all over the 
former Soviet Union. The five, 
kilos of enriched uranium 
sitting in a physics lab in 
Tbilisi, Georgia was simply 
crying out to be 
commandeered by one of the 
state’s guerilla armies and 
spirited away over an 
Invisible border. 

There’s also little doubt 
that responsible global 
governance involves doing 
something to sort this mess 
out As Donald Dewar, foe 
Scottish Secretary, took such 
pains to point out on Radio 4 
yesterday, the British 
Government should help the 
United States to prevent the 
proliferation of bomb-grade 
nuclear materiaL 

S O why the secrecy over 
our starring role as 
global policeman? Why 
did British people hear 
nothing about foe 
Government's plans to fly the 
uranium to the Atomic 
Energy Authority’s plant at 
Dounreay on the north coast 
of Scotland, until the news 
was leaked to the New York 
Times? It wouldn’t have 
compromised state secrets to 
have consulted foe British 
people about foe principle of 
the deal, before foe uranium 
arrived. 

You don't have look far to 
see why foe Government 
might have been so 
untypically modest about its 
latest contribution to world 
peace. Dounreay is foe most 
dangerous nuclear plant in 
Britain; possibly the most 
dangerous nuclear plant on 
earth, outside the former 
Eastern Bloc. Last year, it was 
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Dounreay is the 
most dangerous 
nuclear plant 
in Britain 
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The hidden 

Unemployed 

Jobs need private effort 

3PS?? Y Provided a rare opportunity 
a J? increase ta “^employment 

^ more People out of 

t3,e Government — in 
keeping with proelectoral promises — is 
now publishing more accurate figures. The 
Conservatives, to their shame, highlighted 
meind ex measuring people claiming txnem- 
ptoyment benefits, not those out of work. 
Andsmoe they kept reducing eligibility for 
benefits (with over two dozen changes to 
the way the figures were collected) it is not 
surpr ising that the official numbers under- 
stated the real level of unemployment 
Honesty in statistics is vital not only in 
itself but because bad data can lead to bad 
decision -making . If the official unemploy- 
ment figures gravely understate the real 
unemployment level then the Chancellor 
could slam his foot on the brakes on the 
felse assumption that the econ omy is over- 
heating when it is doing nothing of the sort 
Even yesterday’s revised figures don’t 
reveal the true level of joblessness. The new 
data — based on Inter natio nal Labour 
Office criteria and including people not 
eligible for unemployment benefit — 
showed that 1361,000 men and w omen in 
the UK were unemployed in the three 
months to February, compared to the latest 
c l aimant count figure of 1375,000. In both 
cases the trend of unemployment is down- 
wards though at a slower pace than a few 
months ago. But, as the independent Em- 
ployment Policy Institute points out, there 
are still 2 million people who don’t appear 

Letters to the Editor 


on the claimant count (because they don’t 
claim benefit) or in the ILO figures (be- 
cause they don’t ftllfil the internatio nally 
a £reed criteria for work availability). These 
people, who want to work but are deemed 
economical inactive”, include men in 
their fifties who don’t want it known they 
are unemployed and also single parents at 
whom the weliare-to-wark project is aimed. 
They often fail the “available for work” 
criterion because although they may want 
to work they can’t get anyone to look after 
their children. If most of the economically 
inactive were included in the new 
figures the unemployment rate would 
double to 13 per cent 
This is important in economic as well as 
human tarns. If most of the 13 per cent 
unemployed were readily available for jobs 
then they would reduce the pressure for 
hi g he r wages and enable the wnnnmy to 
expand fester without generating inflation. 
That is part of what welfare to work is all 
about. The latest pay figures give some 
tentative support for this view since the 
rise in average earnings — <L5 per cent — 
hasn't changed since February last year 
despite strong economic growth. However 
the detailed breakdown of the figures 
shows that the rise of 4.5 per cent consists 
of only 2.4 per cent for the public sector and , 
a whopping 5J2 per cent for the private 
sector. This is a consequence of the Govern- 
ment’s firm grip on public s pending , in- 
cluding the imposition of a phased rise on 
the nurses. It doesn't suggest that the 
Chancellor’s tough approach to the public 
sector pour encourager les autres has been a 
success. And, more to the point experience 
shows that the lid can’t be held down on the 
public sector for ever. The Government is 
operating a dual-track incomes policy. 
There is centrally imposed restraint for the 
public sector and exhortation (repeated by 


the Chancellor to last night’s CBI dinner) 
for the private sector. If the private sector 
were to respond more actively than it has 
so for then there would be a better chance 
of avoiding further increases in interest 
rates. And a better chance of reducing 
unemployment further, irrespective of bow 
it is defined. 

Nuclear games 

If s a world problem 

NUCLEAR FUEL in a potentially danger- 
ous situation is the last thing about which 
the British should be nimhtow. If the West 
prides itself on “ending the cold war” it 
bears a great deal of responsibility for the 
consequences. These include quantities of 
dangerously unstable fuel in dangerously 
unstable states. It is no good saying we 
should leave it to the US and don’t want it 
in our own backyard. The Prime Minister 
is right we have an international duty. 

This material has been lucky to survive 
the Georgian civil war unscathed. The only 
sensible action was to take it to a politically 
stable country. Two problems have arisen: 
first the ad hoc and secretive way in which 
it was done; and second and more impor- 
tant, the doubts now raised as to the 
solution chosen. It is ironic that the desti- 
nation for this fuel should be the Dounreay 
complex which is closed currently for 
safety checks. Yesterday’s news that the 
plant cannot guarantee processing of the 
spent fuel for the next two years — and 
perhaps not ever — is even more worry i ng. 
It is a casual and unpleasant reminder of 
the defective condition of our own repro- 
cessing establishment. 

As for secrecy, it is not at all clear exactly 
when or how the British public would have 


been informed if the story had not been 
leaked to the New Yoik Times. It is not 
dear either whether this was a Cabinet 
decision. Governments cannot snbmit 
every decision to a referendum, but the 
Scottish people have a legitimate suspicion 
that they would not have been properly 
informed, let alone consulted. 

The b roader issue goes beyond Britain. 
Large quantities of nuclear fhel exist under 
inadequate controls in the former Soviet 
Union; more is being generated every year. 
We need a proper internationaL regime to 
police and dispose of all such material 
wherever it originates. Next week’s Nu- 
clear Non-Proliferation Treaty review con- 
ference in Geneva provides a forum where 
decisions could be feVen. But if we want 
more safeguards elsewhere, Britain should 
put its own nuclear facilities under closer 
scrutiny. Effective control also means that 
the International Atomic Energy Authority 
set up under the NPT regime will need 
better funding. There is a lot to be done: 
these few kilos from Georgia are the 
world’s wake-up call. 

Future signals 

Books make us human 

LITERATURE, wrote Ezra Pound in one of 
his saner moments, “is news that stays 
news”. It’s worth reflecting on that as we 
celebrate World Book Day. a venture 
which, as well as giving a free £1 book 
token to every British child, promotes the 
book in all its forms worldwide. The con- 
temporaneity of literature, its ability to be a 
barometer for cultural shifts, is one of its 
most important characteristics. Pound’s 
point is that those signals — you have to 
strain. Marconi-like, to hear them through 


the static of everyday life — still hold their 
value centuries later, as new generations 
perceive old problems in difiterent ways. 

The case is altered — as it is when we 
look, today, at the ghost of Hamlet’s father. 
In Shakespeare’s time, Protestant and Cath- 
olic views of ghosts were a political hot 
potato. Now we’re more likely to see the 
episode from a Freudian point of view. So 
Hamlet’s ghost is still news, which is appro- 
priate given that today is Shakespeare’s 
birthday too. 

The old adage about the clothes making 
the man holds never so true as with books. 
And yet at the same time books, more than 
any other cultural form, seem to hold the 
key to eternal human verities. Even the 
most determined onslaught of cultural ma- 
terialism and post-modernist anomie can't 
throw away the key. That is because books 
— to murder some lines by Pound’s con- 
frere T S Eliot — combine time past, pres- 
ent and future. So Bridget Jones’s Diary, 
which might seem to have its finger on the 
pulse today, in years to come might appear 
something quite other. The constituency of 
books can change, in other words, as their 
community of readers slowly mutates. 

It was in the field of community that 
Pound and Eliot, and other modernists, 
went so disastrously wrong. The racism of 
both those writers seems, somehow, to be 
the prejudicial price paid for their genius. 
It was a very great price which held them 
bade at the same time as provoking individ- 
ual forms of expression. The value of an 
initiative like World Book Day is that it 
opens up the field, making us alive, as 
writers and readers, to other sensibilities. 
For strangeness and beauty, those hand- 
maidens to the literary imag ination, live in 
the province of the world, not Little Eng- 
land, or Big America or indeed any other 
particular place . 


Do your homework, David 


asked me for a replica 
said they were too expensive, 
and that £25 was too much for a 
ticket to see Crystal Palace 
beat as. Of course J will have to 
live wife the psychological 
battering this wiU cause him 
and ran only hone that In the 
future canny lawyers will un- 
earth documents revealing 
that football marketing men 
knew an along thatthese 
shirts weren't worth £40.' 

Mark Webster. 

London. . 

AN We look forward to the 


Cheshire using their expertise 

and fmactraialng skflls to help 
Louise Nicole Sullivan (tor - 
hired baby dies in hospital, 
April 22)? 

GFrieL 

Glasgow. 


I T IS absurd to require 
teachers to set homework 
that win last a particular 
time for several reasons. 
Firstly, it Is impossible to set. 
What takes one child two and 
a half hours may take another 
20 minutes. 

Secondly.for many chil- 
dren it will be impossible 'to *'1 
do. In many households there | 
is no chance offinding a tran- 
quil place to work for two and 
a half hours ever, let alone 
every evening. Thirdly, ft wfll 
be impossible to mark. Teach- 
ers are already working to the 
point of exhaustion. 

Fourthly, it win contribute 
to conflict within families. 
Where relationships are air 
ready difficult, parents wffl 
have yet another reason for 
yelling at their children, 
fifthly, It win be counter-pro- 
ductive. Compiling children 

to study cannot lead them to 
love learning. 

Sixthly, responsible social 
behaviour is an even more im- 
portant target than literacy or 
numeracy- This Is best Learnt 
in social interaction, but is 
better learnt from attentively 
watched television than from 
reluctant homework. 

David Gribble. 

Bristol. 


PLEASE, please, please can 
I someone get it across to 
David Blunkett that school- 
teachers cannot set meaning- 
ful homework if there are no 
resources that can be sent 
home. At many schools the 
few textbooks available are 
guarded like gold. There are . 
insufficient books for any- 
thing but classroom use. They 
cannot be issued to pupils as 
they are needed by another 
class for the next lesson on the 
same day. And there is insuf- 
ficient money to photocopy 
the books even If it were legal. 

1 could go an and talk about 
other practical difficulties, 
but for the moment I would be 
overjoyed if Mr Blunkett 
would address this basic diff- 
iculty. Teachers who I work 
with have greeted Mr Blun- 
kett’s announcement with de- 
rision and concluded that he 
must he totally out of touch. 
But then , as Mr Blunkett 
last week, we teachers “must 
stop seeing ourselves as 

victims”. 

Colin Sansom. 

Nottingham. 

I A /HEN I get home, I like to 
V V put work behind me and 
live a little. 1 would wish the 
sameformy daughter— not 


CAP strips Europe of diversity 


n the effect the Common 
Agricultural Policy is having 
on the countries of central 
Europe (Britons rush to reap 
EUcash In central Europe, 
April 18). One of the fascina- 
tions of visiting this region is 
to see Just how nnmonolifhic 
communism was. Agriculture 
in ifnfflg countries was alm ost 
entirely collectivised, creat- 
ing a landscape similar to that 
which we find in north-west 
Europe, hut relying much less 


era and pesticides. 


Poland re rfairmd a mainly 
j peasant agriculture which, 
coupled with restrictions on 
the groundfloor areas of 
bouses, produced a distinctive 
settlement pattern. In Slove- 
nia more than half the popula- 
tion lives in the countryside, 
whereas only about 2 per cent 
make their living from agri- 
culture. People have made a 
distinct choice about their 
quality aflife and the quality 
of food and wine they produce 
for themselves. In areas 
settled or influenced by Ger- 
man-speaking people the 


two and a half hours of home- 
work after a fan day at schooL 
Lighten up, Mr Blunkett. 
Jeremy Taylor. 

London. 

G IVING the term “bully- 
ing” to crimes such as ex- 
tortion, robbery, and assault 
minimises the serious impact 
of such crimes on young 
people as described in the 
Kldscape report (Minister 
offers government support to 
stop school bullies, April 22). 
ft is good to see that David 
Blunkett is offering £22m for 
local bullying projects. Many 
schools have made consider- 
able progress on tackling bul- 
lying within, school. Young 
people from our local second- 
ary schools say they fear bul- 
lying in the streets outside 
school more than bullying 
within the school where there 
are clear policies and 
procedures. 

Bullying outside school 
needs to be tackled by getting 
representatives of the bus 
companies, local shop keep- 
ers, police, headteachers and 
young people together to de- 
vise strategies to combat bul- 
lying in the community. 

J Mel drum. 

London. 


“Saxon” strip system persists 
to this day. 

I .The CAP is set to destroy 
this diversity and richness of 
landscape, lifestyle, habitat 
and w ildlife Maiyitaming it as 

new countries join the EU will 

become increasingly expenr 
sive. What is needed is a pah 
ley which recognises the im- 
portance of diversity and 
encourages it as part of our 
common heritage — a cultural 
policy framed in these teams 
would be a far better way of 
binding Europe together than 
an agricultural policy which 
ignores our differences. 

John SelL 
London. 



St George’s day and what it 
means to be English 

p\URING a long weekend 1 of change and modernisation. 
L-/ trip to Yorkshire I discov- AsasenseofEnglishness 


Narcissus was the flower of youth 

IT’S good to see that Lord Ir- I his brother”. Versatile too; he 
I vine has chosen Narcissus — was famed for 100 posesi So 


a work by that great Welsh 
neo-classical sculptor John 
Gibson — to grace his newly 
refurbished apartments (Nice 
wallpaper, shame about the 
paint, April 21). The Italian 
youth who modelled for it, Sa- 
verio, was considered so beau- 
tifol that “Apollo would not 
feel ashamed to own him for 


his brother”. Versatile too; he 
was famed for 100 poses! So 
sensational was the work in 
its day that a smaller version, 

complete with fig lea£ was the 

first successfully marketed 
“sculpture for the people”, 

reproduced in Parian ware by 

toe Art Union — as a National 
Lottery prize in 1846. 

Eric Forster. 

Cheshire. 


John Pilger’s lost the plot 

AS HEAD of a newly created 1 ma’s healthcare efforts are 
/"XSoufh African government I accidental, but central to tr 


/■^South African government 
post for social development I 
launched a “War on Pov erty" 
campaign — along with 
churches, unions, non-govern- 
mental organisations and 
co mmu n i ty org an isa t ions — 
in the very housing scheme 
where John PUger (Mandela’s 
OK, but he’s no John Filger. 
April 22) discovered so much 
grassroots energy and hope. 
The declaration, signed by 
MwiiMb and bio atw 

tire cabinet, defined poverty 
and Inequality as "South Afri- 
ca’s most important priority 
and greatest challenge”. 

Pilger’s despair at change in 
South Africa is misplaced. 

Over two-thirds of the poor be 
claims to defend themselves 
told a recent survey they were , 
happy with the direction of 
government Why? Because 
access to water gives rural 
women seven hours more a 

day to engage in productive 
activity. Because Minister Zu- ] 


ma’s healthcare efforts are not 
accidental, but central to bud- 
getary plans where more than 
60 par cent goes to social ser- 
vices. Fiscal discipline, low- 
ered inflation; effective and 
targeted public service deliv- 
ery, and even investment from 

previous sanctlons-busters 
are tools to sustain and grow 
tbe economy as well as create 
jobs. 

PU gp r ic ton dismigsiv p of 
the complexities of change, 
just as the Truth Commission 
has brought pain, it has also 
brought information and 
helped to heaL 

Many whites are ungrate- 
fid, yet there Is stability. This 
itself enables a focus on the 
long haul to end the legacy of 
300 years of colonial and 
apartheid inequality. 

It win take more than a one- 
hour Filger movie and some 
cynical and onesided pre- 
scriptions to get us there. 
Graeme Bloch. 

London. 


ered that this week is 
National Tourist Information 
Centre Week. Often the term 
national is a confusing one to 
people in the UK, but on this 
occasion it was quite clear 
which nation was celebrating. 
Tomorrow fs, of course, St 
George’s day and the Tourist 
Information Centre at Whitby 
was festooned with the red 
and white flag of that saint 

In York I even saw signs in 
card shop windows urging you 
to send a card for St George's 
day. Perhaps the Conservative 
Party was correct when it 
stressed during last year’s 
election campaign that devo- 
lution would let the genie of 
nationalism out of toe bottle 
— but is this such a bad thing? 

For many English people, 
particularly those nearer toe 
centre of power, nationalism 
is tbe monster of post-1989 
Europe. I in no way seek to 
airbrush out toe degradations 
of nationalism. However, na- 
tionalism is also a great motor 


of change and modernisation. 
As a sense of Englislmess 
emerges from the wind of de- 
volution and the UK under- 
goes a self-conscious process 
of change, England should not 
be left behind as the inheritor 
of “Britishness”. 

England needs to distance 
itselffiom the racism of Enoch 
Powell’s definition and toe 
Europhobia of Theresa Gor- 
man. Hie present sense of 
change in the UK and in Eng- 
land provides an opportunity 
tn highlight and debate the col- 
lective values <rf this society 
and to give greater voice to all 
the different identities living 
on these islands. 

Ben Wallings. 

Edinburgh. 

We do not publish letters where 
only an e-maJI address is 
supplied; please include a full 
postal address. We may edit 
letters; shorter ones are more 
likely to appear. We regret we 
cannot acknowledge those not 
used. The Country Diary is on 
page 10. 


ECONOM 

WITHOBI 



End of the line 


David 

McKie 


beyond, toe wool shop is dos- 
ing down- So, three doors <m, 
is a men’s outfitters. Of the 
shops on this side of the 
street, nine are dead or dying; 
four are operated by char; 

... . — . PDOfflTl. 


T HE photographic shop 
in the centre of Mor- 
dea, where the North- 
ern Line . en ds,; h as 
gone out of business. First toe 
machines at toe beck, which 
used to whirr away so impor- 
tantly In the execution of cus- 
tomers' orders. -ceased wfcliv 
ring.' Then the plareseejrad: 
reduced to nothing fart rat. 
price photo frames. Now ire- 
gone altogether; Eight, dopes 


. lUCfa AVU* 

rants or pubs; just 10 are 
shops in toe old-fatomned 
sense of toe word, still mak- 

^Aowson the station side 
of the street, they are doing 
better; only <»e 
empty. But aside from Boots, 
Woolworths and Safoway. 
most of the big namM toj 
den have gone. Twenty-tore 
years ago there were tw dj 
partment stores. Richard 
Shops were still there, and 

MacFisheries, and Burtons, 
and Dorothy Perkins, and an 

international Stores, and two 

butcher’s shops, ana a Hal- 
ford’s and an ironmongers. 
There wasn't much that you 
needed from day-to-day 0131 
couldn’t be found In Morden. 

Turn toe comer bejfond to* , 
-doomed men’s outfitters and 1 


1 yon come to Abbotsbtzry 
Hoad. It’s even more ftmereaL 
People used to came down 
here to get to the Post Office, 
bat that has transferred to 
Safeway, so there’s little lure 
left. The modest Tesco went 
long ago. The pet sh op ha s 
gone "nd the newsagents’, 
and the printers. Eight prop- 
erties oat of 20 are either 
dying or dead. 

Why this has happened is 
riwir enough, here as across 
so much of the country. Ten 
years ago next February, 
Sainshury's opened one of 
their Savacentres half a mile 
down toe road There’s a 
hyperTesco at New Malden 
and another, brand new, on 
the Sutton by-pass. They are 
cheaper, house every thing 
under one roof have exten- 
sive car parks, and don't 
charge for parking- 

And supermarkets nowa- 
days are toanseives 

even more like all-in-one 
shopping parades by install- 
ing additional treats like 1 


cafes. They have made them- 
selves places to browse in. 
People who’ve lived hare for 
years feel the state of the 
shopping centre like some 
kind of personal hurt: as if 
part of their lives had gone 
rto npitafc. The local paper is 
full of protesting letters, 
mostly blaming the council. 

B UT there’s little the 
council can do. In 
1985 it moved the 
civic centre here from 
1 Wimbledon, which seemed 
radical at toe time. It tried to 
revive Abbotsbury Road by 
creating a street market, but 
at 9.30 yesterday morning 
only one of the 46 sites was 
trading. Now ttie council is 
easing restrictions designed 
to prevent clusters of fast-food 
outlets. The justification for 
those was that letting too 
many in would drive up 
rents, deterring newco mers. 
But toe prospect of so many 
shops ^tending empty puts 
them off too. 


It is no use deploring what’s 
happened to Morden, or to so 
many other shopping 
parades. If yon don’t want to 
call it progress, let’s settle for 
evolution. But it does repre- 
sent a historic shift in the 
way our worid is organised. A 
nation of shopkeepers, as Na- 
poleon called us, is becoming 
a nation of fast-food fran- 
chises. Some streets do come 
off the bottom. I came across 
one at the last election in 
Folkestone, called tbe Old 
High Street As you read the 
old Post Office lists in the li- 
brary you can almost see this 
street as it was in the 1980s: a 
department store (Plummer 
Roddis), six butchers, four 
grocers (one of them Lip- 
tan's), three bakers, three 
Ironmongers, three Jewellers, 
two fi shmonge r s... By 1985 
there were still two butchers 
and three jewellers but only 
one grocer, and “novelties" 
and “fancy goods” were 
sidling into the picture. A 
year ago, almost all had gona , 


One-third of the shops were 
vacant or grubbily derelict 
This year, it's a tiny bit bet- 
ter. Old wig* 1 Street has even 
acquired a serious second- 
hand bookshop of a rather 
more left-wing tendency than 
you might have expected to 

find In a constituency which 
elects Mirhael Howard. Un- 
like Morden. where every- 
thing’s rented, you can buy 
ghops here and prices have 
sunk to a point where some- 
one who’s always dreamed of 
running a seccmdhand book- 
shop turn it into reality. 1 

hesitate to admit this, for fear 
that some of those people who 
seem to believe that the mar- 
ket always acts for the best 
might cite this as a further 
proof that their religion is 
true. If the market ever 
brings cheerful, bubbling life 
back to poor stricken Morden. 
I undertake . to salute this 
event by purchasing toe com- 
plete works of Adam Smtfb- 
Thoogh I won’t expect even 
then to find them in Morden. 


is imm ueiHREi 

This course starts with the most basic human 
necessities: access to air, sunshine, water and land. 
From these elements it builds a powerful approach 
to Economics, covering such topics as the effects 
of taxation, the distribution of wealth, the causes 
of poverty and the primary position of land. 

Economic decisions which ignore the fundamental 
laws of the subject are (ike shots in the dark, 
producing inevitable Victims of boom and bust, 
injustice and social division* proliferating regulations 
and enormous complexity. 

Without fear. Economics is the science of wealth, 
justice and harmony. 

The course is open to all. 

Lectures start 7pm, Monday to Thursday, commenting 

27th April 1998 

at 90 Queen’s Gate, London SW7 5AB. 

The fee is £60 (£20 full time students). To enrol please call 

0171 835 1256 

The School of Economic Science 

Hegltt«™d Education*! Chnrity No J13115 
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Maurice Stans 


A suitcase full of dollars 


The Guardian Thursday April 23 1998 


Brian Hackett 


Designs on 
the landscape 


T HE startling fund- 
raising ability of 
Maurice Stans, who 
has died aged 90. 
underpinned Rich- 
ard Nixon's notorious 1972 
presidential re-election battle. 
Sums protested to the last 
that he was not involved in 
the crimes which marke d the 
campaign. It was true, though 
universally forgotten, that a 
federal jury acquitted Stans of 
the perjury and conspiracy 
charges that followed the 
Watergate affair. Later, to 
avoid endless lawyers* fees, 
he pleaded guilty to five “non- 
v.-ilful violations" of cam- 
paign financing laws and was 
fined $5,000. 

But he could never escape 
his bizarre image as the trea- 
surer of the President's re- 
election committee who 
repeatedly accepted suitcases 
full of untraceable dollar 
notes. One, from the fugitive 
financier Robert Vesco. con- 
tained 8200 , 000 . 

Stans once explained how 
he had managed to bring $60 


Red Tyler 


m il li on into the committee's 
bank account — thpn the larg- 
est sum ever raised for a pres- 
idential election — by flatter- 
ing potential donors with 
gross overestimates of their 
wealth. "No one ever gets of- 
fended by being asked for too 
much” he said. 

Bathe took a c»iwiate«fl y 
narrow view of his role as 
treasurer, arguing that his 
responsibility was simply to 
bring in the cash. He was able 
to convince the Washington 
jury that he had no idea the 
money was being spent on a 
sustained campaign of dirty 
tricks against Nixon’s Demo- 
cratic opponents. 

But he sometimes had to 
work hard to preserve his in- 
nocence. During the Senate 
Watergate hearings one wit- 
ness testified that he had 
questioned Stans about 
$50,000 which seemed to be 
going to some doubtful pur- 
pose. Stans responded: "I 
don't want to know and you 
don’t want to know". 

During the White House 



He remained 
astonishingly loyal 
to Nixon, although 
the White House 
tapes revealed that 
the President 
planned to make 
Stans scapegoat for 
the whole disaster 


panic caused by file arrest of 
the seven burglars caught 
raiding the Democrat office** 
at the Watergate buildings in 
Washington DC, Herbert 
Kalmbach, the president's 
personal lawyer, rang Stans 
to say he needed $50,000 ur- 
gently. Stans arrived with 
bundles of $100 notes totalling 
$75,100. He handed them to 
Kalmbach without mice ask- 


ing where they were going — 
in fact to the men charged 
with the break-ln. It was ex- 
traordinary conduct for some- 
one at the top of the accoun- 
tancy profession. 

Yet, in spite of the critical 
part he played cm the commit- 
tee, he was never one of Nix- 
on’s intimates, and the White 
House tapes later revealed 
that the President planned to 


make S tans the scapegoat for 
the whole disaster. But he 
remained astonishingly loyal 
to Nixon and went on to raise 
millions for his presidential 
library. 

Stans was the son of a Min- 
nesota house painter who had 
pulled himself up by Ms boot- 
straps. His first job was as a 
shorthand-typist for a com- 
pany malftn g «n«p p casings. 
On the $30 a week it paid him 
he financed himself through 
accountancy night-classes at 
Northwestern University and 
joined a small firm of accoun- 
tants. By the time he left the 
company In 1955 he was Its 
sole owner. It had become the 
10th largest accountancy in 
the country, and he was a 
millionaire. 

He had also developed an 
appropriate bobby, big game 
hunting, which brought him 
into contact with other rich 
Americans and thus with 
Republican politics. When 
President Eisenhower was re- 
elected in 1956 he chose Stans 
as his budget director, a 


nomination more than justi- 
fied by the administration’s 
rare achievement of a bal- 
anced budget 

The arrival of President 
Kennedy in I960 took Stans 
back into business, as presi- 
dent of the First American 
Corporation .in. Los Angeles, 
but be returned, to govern- 
ment in 1969 when President 
Nixon made him Commerce 
Secretary, although he subse- 
quently Ignored most of the 
advice Stans gave him. 

In spite of his involvement 
in the Watergate scandal. 
Stans’ s later years passed 
comfortably. He held several 
lucrative directorships and 
acted as a consultant to 15 
large corporations. 

His first wife died in 1984. 
He is survived by his second 
wife and by two sons and a 
daughter. 


Harold Jackson 


Maurice Stans, accountant, bom 
March 22. 1908; died April 14, 
1998 


Carving out the sound 
of New Orleans 


T HE saxophonist, ar- 
ranger and producer 
Alvin "Red" Tyler, 
who has died aged 72. 
was one of the craftsmen who 
carved the distinctive shape 
of New Orleans rhythm & 
blues out of the bedrock of 
early post-war blues and jazz. 
Like many of his fellow New 
Orleanians, he was first se- 
duced by music when he 
heard a funeral parade band 
returning from the cemetery, 
the hymns of its outward 
journey replaced by exuber- 
ant. life-affirming jazz; what 
locals call the "second line". 

"All these thing s passed my 
neighbourhood." he ex- 
plained to the New Orleans 
historian John Broven. "1 
was quite familiar with the 
second line beat and all that 
Then I got involved listening 
to some of the local bands 
around here, and I got 
hooked. Td go to the d&nces 
and stand by the bandstand." 

Tyler learned to play dur- 
ing United States Navy ser- 
vice, went to music school 
and in his early twenties was 
blowing tenor and baritone 
saxophone in trumpeter Dave 
Bartholomew’s band. "This 
outfit was the band in the city 
as far as rhythm and blues 
was concerned," Tyler 
remembered. “We played all 
the big dances, quite a few of 
the shows." 

Such was its reputation 
that when record companies 
from outside New Orleans 
came to the city to record 
local talent. Bartholomew’s 
men were the pool from 
which they drew their back- 


Blrthdays 


Shirley Temple Black, for- 
mer child star and US ambas- 
sador. 70; Bill Cotton, broad- 
caster. 70; J P Donleavy, 
author. 72; Barry Douglas, 
pianist, 38; Air Marshall Sir 
Timothy Garden, director, 
Chatham House 54; Victoria 
Glendlnnlng. biographer, 61; 
Dr Richard Laws, master, St 
Edmund's College, Cam- 
bridge, 72; Rowley Leigh, 
restaurateur, 48; Bernadette 
McAUskey, Irish civil rights 
campaigner, 51; Tony Miles, 
chess player, 43; Ronald 
Neame, film producer and di- 
rector, 87; Prof George 
Steiner, linguistic philoso- 
pher and critic, 69. 


Jackdaw 


ing musicians. In 1949 Tyler 
played on the first records of 
a plump young singer and pi- 
anist named Fats Domino, 
and his fruity baritone sax 
was heard on many 1950s hits 
by Little Richard, Shirley & 
Lee, Lloyd Price, Jimmy C3an- 
tpn. Frankie Ford and other 
New Orleans R&B acts. 

A small clique of Bartholo- 
mew alumni, including Tyler, 
drummer Earl Palmer, bass- 
ist Frank Fields. Lee Allen on 
tenor and Salvador Doucette 
or Ed Frank on piano, became 
known as the Studio Band, a 
session group so reliable and 
inventive that often produc- 
ers did not bother to provide 
them with written arrange- 
ments. "We could create the 
song in the studio.” Tyler told 
Broven. 'It was trial and 
error. Sometimes we would 
start playing the riff and we 
would say that doesn’t lay 
right* so come up with some- 
thing else. This may have 
been why some of the things 
were so groovy — they were 
done how we felt — not how it 
was written." 

I N THE early 1960s, when 
New Orleans R&B enjoyed 
regular commercial suc- 
cess, Tyler was associated 
with the producer Harold Bat- 
tiste in setting up AMO Re- 
cords. With the label's house 
band, a new formation of the 
Studio Band known as the 
Inner Core, he was heard on 
hits of the era like Lee Dor- 
sey’s Ya Ya and Barbara 
George’s I Know. He also had 
a producer’s hand in 1967 in 
what has become one of the j 
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Crescent City's anthems, 
Aaron Neville’s Tell it like It 
Is. 

By that time Tyler was as 
often heard on tenor as on 
baritone saxophone. He had 
started doubling on file two 
horns simply to make bimsaif 
more attractive to studio 
bookers, but for a while he 
was generally heard an bari- 
tone because there was stiQ 
competition for the tenor 
chairs from players like Lee 
Allen and Herb Hardesty. *T 
never really got on [shows] 
playing baritone,” he con- 
fessed, “I suppose because if 8 
too big to carry around and I 
didn’t want the hassle eff 
that" 

But as the heyday of R&B 
passed he began playing on 
file baritone In jam dubs, 
“because basically," he said, 
‘Tm modem jazz. I come from 
the bebop era — the Charlie 
Parkers and the Dizzy Gilles- 
pies, these were my idols.” 

During the 1970s he led his 
Gentlemen of Jazz at Masons' 
Motel, and although he occa- 
sionally Played on session for 
blues and R&B artists like 
Johnny Adams and Clarence 
"Gatemouth" Brown, his 
working life was latterly 
mostly spent in lounges 
where small combos play un- 
complicated soulful jazz, 
music exemplified by his 
Rounder albums Graciously 
and Heritage 


Tony Russell 


Alvin "Red" Tyler, saxophonist, 
bom December 5, 1925; died 
April 4. 1998 



Red Tyler . . . played on Fats Domino’s first recordings 


Letter 


LOCH GARTEN: Normally 
visitors to this famous RSPB 
reserve are not allowed to see 
the ospreys and their nest 
until the birds have settled 
down and laid eggs. For a few 
days either side of Easter this 
year there were different ar- 
rangements so we went down 
to see what was happening. 



Poet’s grammar 

POETRY is often regarded as 
a mystery, and, in some 
respect s , it is one. No one Is 
quite sure where poetry 
comes from, no one is quite 
sure exactly what it is, and no 
one knows, really, how any- 
one is able to write it 
The Greeks thought, or at 
least said, that it came from 
the Muse, but in our time no 
one has been able to find her. 
The unconscious has been of- 
fered as a substitute, but that 
too. is hard to locate. How 
anyone is aide to write it is 
explained in this way: the 
poet is a genius who receives 
inspiration . . . Ifwe take the 

idea cf a poetic language seri- 
ously, it can be defined first as 


So that early visitors would 
not be disappointed, someone 
had the great idea of position- 
ing a video monitor in file 
entrance hot in the car park 
and it was with anticipation 
that we walked towards a 
small group of people. Then 
we stood and looked at the 
bulky nest that filled the 


a language in which the 
sound of the words is raised to 
an importance equal to that cf 
their manning , and also equal 
to the importance of grammar 
and syntax. 

In ordinary language, the 
sound of a word is usefol al- 
most exclusively in order to 
identify it and to distinguish it 
from other words. In poetry 
its importance is much 
greater. Poets t h i nk ofhow 
they want something to sound 
as much as they think of what 
they want to say and In fact 
it’s often impossible to distin- 
guish one from another. 

The i m p ortance qf being poetic, 
in The New York Review of 
Books. 

Metal detector 

EF watching your mate get- 
ting that navel-piercing was 
enough to make your skin 
crawl, turnover now. Steve 
Haworth is a Phoenix-based 
artist (“My medium is flesh," 
he claims) who has dragged 
suffering for style across yet 
annthwpaiw Hw«hnW- Tn an 
operation costing between 
$300 and $800 a go, he will shoe 

Into your flesh, insert s. probe 
to separate the skin from the 


screen but we had missed one 
of the birds by seconds. The 
warden told us that the bird 
— he thought it was the fe- 
male — bad been hang in g 
around the nest for a few days 
and, as she had been reluc- 
tant to leave, the male had 
been bringing her fish to eat. 
We waited for a few minutes 
and then someone in file for- 
ward hide panned the video 
camera down and there was 
the osprey sitting on a branch 
below the nest and her bead 
and shoulders filled the 
screen. Later in the year this 
video monitor will be in the 
main hide, which for me is 
the most exciting part of the 


tissue underneath and slide 
stainless steel objects (bar- 
bells, spheres and. for the 
forehead, horns are popular) 
rathe space between. The ob- 
jects are then taped into place 
so that the skin grows over 
them. Yes, it is painful — but 
according to Haworth, that’s 
part of the appeal (which is 
greater than yuu might think: 
over the past five years he’s 
carried out over 450 im- 
plants). Style victims be 
warned: this brand of cos- 
metic surgery could quite lit- 
erally turn you into a freak 
magnet. 

Found in The Pace. 

Science rules 

RESPONSIBLE intellectual 
endeavour consists in main- 
taining a balance between 
two virtues: an open mind and 
critical scepticism. Scientists 
are the least dogmatic ofen- 
quirers; it is a premise of their 
work that their best current 
theories might have to be 
revised or abandoned in the 

light of new evidence. They 
therefore accept file obliga- 
tion to make the strongest 
possible case for their theo- 
ries. knowing that the scru- 


set-up, as you can — via the 
camera — look down into the 
nest Sometimes you can be 
lucky enough to see an adult 
bring fish in for the c-hicks. 
Sixty-eight chicks have been 
successfully reared from this 
nest since 1959 and almost 
two million people have vis- 
ited the Osprey Centre. We 
left the temporary monitor, 
and back on file main road we 
discussed whether we could 
count the osprey as our 
second migrant of spring — 
the first had been a wheatear. 
Then the decision was made 
for us, as a few miles away 
over the car flew an osprey. 

RAY COLLIER 


tiny of their peers is relent- 
less. But science is a minority 
sport. It requires skills which 

are not within everyone’s 

reach, or to everyone's taste. 
It requires a facility in mathe- 
matics, and an imaginative 
ability to see the world hum- 
expected and often counter- 
intuitive ways. It also 
requires endless patience, 
and lack of dogmatism. 

The spirit erf rational en- 
quiry is not reserved to 
science. It is what gave rise to 
science in the first place. It 
remains an ideal, and often 
enough a fact, in other fields: 
In philosophy and history, in 
academia— and in law, busi- 
ness and administration in 
the practical sphere. Common 
sense, knowledge, and 
thoughtful assessment of the 
merits of a case — that is what 
matters in practical affairs. 
Science: it's a hard, life accord- 
ing to Prospect. 

Jackdaw uxmtsjewels. E-mail 
jackdaw@guardianco. ukjfax 
0171-713 4366; write Jackdaw 
The Guardian, U9Farringdon 

Road, London ECRR ber. 


Edward Pearce writes: Al- 
though he enjoyed the joke of 
Howell The Rainmaker as 
much as anyone. Denis How- 
ell (obituary April 20) would 
quietly grumble that a higher 
authority, by opening the 
skies, bad frustrated aq in- 
spired piece of improvisation. 

On a train journey to the 
parched, worst-hit West of 
England which he was ex- 
pected to inspect he suddenly 
asked his civil servants: 
“What about an emergency 
pipeline above the ground?” 

The Idea would be to get 
spare piping out of the Army 
and commandeer the fast lane 
of a major westbound motor- 


Hannah Pool 


CORRECTIONS AND CLARIFICATIONS 


IN OUR report on Page 3. April 
2L Sad days along Psmy Lane, 
we were wr o n g to say that 
Linda McCartney's daughter, 
Stella, helped to set up the 
charity. Breakthrough Breast 
Cancer. But she is active, with 
other designers, in a campaign 
organised by Breakthrough, 
Fashion Targets Breast Cancer, 
Which aims to raise £1 mffilnn 
for breast cancer research at 
file centre set Up by Break- 
through and the Institute of 
Cancer Research In partner- 
ship and due to open in the 
aut umn in the spme report we 
said breast rannw deaths had 
feUen to just over L400 a year 
in the UK. This should have 
been 14,000, al?» 

A CAPTION on Page 12, April 
20. gave the impression that the 
picture to which it referre d 
showed Cr oatia ire paying their 
respects to victims of the Nazis 
at a monument outside Jaseno- 
vac. In fort, the monument 
commemorates victims of th» 
Croatian Ustasha. 

THE CITY cfLondCtt of Police 
have aofrpii us to correct sev- 


eral points in a report beaded. 
It’s tough on City's streets. 
Page 20, April a We said that in 
1337, “violent crime rose ... 
with much of that Increase at- 
tributed to sexual assaults”. In 
feet, the rise was due to opera- 
tions against indecency in pub- 
lic places. While it is true that 
such offences are placed by the 
Home Office in the category of 
violent crime, they are not sex- 
ual “assaults” but sexual "of- 
fences", w gahrefr statute rather 
than against the person. The 
article said that “report s of ve- 
hJcle crime rose by more than 
13 per cent — despite the imple- 
mentation erf systems ..." How- 
ever, it was because of new 
technology that the rise was 
reported, not despite it We said 
that "home burglaries are 
down slightly at 404 cases". In 
feet, there were only 28 home 
burglaries. The figure we gave 
referred to an burglaries, home 
and other. This was a decrease 
over the previous year of 21.7 
per cent Finally, we said that 
“theft cases, including office 
break-ins, ruse by 7.6 per cent”. 
Theft, ind eed , rose by 7.6 per 
cent But break-ins are bur- 


B RIAN Hackett. who 
has died of cancer 
aged 86, was a key 
landscape architect 
in that postwar era of expan- 
sion and new towns. Partly 
inspired by a 1947 visit to 
Sweden, be championed an 
understanding of ecology as 
a for dp-sig n- In 1967 bis 

career culminated with 
personal chair in landscape 
architecture at the Universi- 
ty of Newcastle, which he 
held until 1977. when he be- 
came emeritus professor. 

Born in Bideford, his fam- 
ily moved to Burton-on- 
Trenl where he was edu- 
cated at the grammar 
school. Exploration of the 
surrounding countryside 
provided the basis for a life- 
long inspiration. In 1930s 
Birmingham he worked for 
an architectural firm and 
studied at the school of ar- 
chitecture. Later, employed 
in London, he enrolled at the 
Architectural Association’s 
school of planning and 
research for national 
development. 

After war service as a 
flight-lieutenant — while 
continuing to study — he 
lectured at what was by then 
the School of Planning and 
Regional Development in 
London. There the educa- 
tional regime comprised 
three-month courses by 
which architects and sur- 
veyors were to be converted 
Into planners. 

He enrolled in the Insti- 
tute of Landscape Architects 
(ILA) during the war. was 
elected an associate in 1945. 
and a member of the ILA 
council nine years later. He 
was to be its president from 
1967 to 1969, and from 1991 
an honorary vice-president. 

In 1947 the recently ap- 
pointed professor of town 
planning , j S Allen, invited 
him to lecture at Durham 
University's King’s College, 
as it then was, in Newcastle 
Upon Tyne — which later be- 
came that city’s university. 
By then Hackett had visited 
the United States on a Ful- 
b right Award — where land- 
scape architecture educa- 
tion was well established. In 
1950 he initiated a one-year 
postgraduate diploma 
course, which by the late 


Jean Moore 


1960 s had become a two-year 
course and later a B FhiL ' 

At the end of the 1950s he 
spent two years at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois. From 1965 
he led a major interdisci- 
plinary project studying the 
restoration of derelict cbl- 
liery sites. At the same time: 
he undertook the reclame-/ 
Hon of hundreds of hectares 
of derelict land in Northum- 
berland and Durham, wbieh 
led to the successful restora- 
tion of thousands more. An- 
other area of study was that 
of steep slopes in urban - 
areas, notably the banks of 
the Tyne. It was largely.for 
this work that he was,-, 
awarded the Europa : Priig • 
for Landscape in 1972. 

Public office included the V 



Harimtt . . . land reclamation 


North of England regional 
advisory committee on for- 
estry, the national water 
space amenity committee 
and the Northumbrian His- 
toric Churches Trust. For 
many years be chaired the - , 
Northumberland and New- 
castle Society. 

Hackett was a keen flau- 
tist and, priding himself on 
his culinary skills, he de- 
lighted in entertaining. His - 
first wife Frederica died 
shortly after his retirement, 
and be subsequently mar- 
ried Elisabeth Ratcliffe. He 
is survived by his second 
wife, three children and his 
grandchildren. 


Mike Downing 


Brian Hackett, landscape ar- 
chitect, barn November 3. 
1911: died March 22,1998 


Quiet pioneer 
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way. A young civil servant 
was put off at Swindon, 
station and told to ring the 
Prime JvGnister, the Royal En- 
gineers and the Ministry of 
Transport The message was 
relayed to him in the far west 
ttyat there was all the plastic 
piping in the world and no 
obstacle existed to his taking 
over the fast lane of the ap- 
propriate motorway. Then, 
as he ruefully told it against 
himself, the drought was fol- 
lowed by an instant rainy sea- 
son and the Minister had to 
settle for a mythical reputa- 
tion rather than the inspired, 
practical one for which' he 
had done the thinking 


O BEGIN with a 
cruel paradox: in 
spite of all the 
care and concern, the easiest 
thing to do in child abuse 
work is to lose the child’s 
perspective — to ml«K what 
the experience means to an 
abused child.” 

In 1985 such a statement 
was a rarity. It appeared in 
The ABC of Child Abuse 
Work by Jean Moore, who 
has died aged 67. Written in 
a popular, accessible style, 
aimed at social workers and 
social work students, the 
ABC was one of the first 
texts to emphasise that 
perspective. 

Jean was an unassu ming 
pioneer. She was born in 
Streatham, London, her 
father an accountant — and 
1930s Bethnal Green council- 
lor — her mother a nurse. 
After the London School of 
Economics, she began her 
career in group work and 
then became a settlement 
worker. She began her work 
as a probation officer — de- 
v ® 1o 1? 1d S imaginative, 
effective ways of communi- 
cating with children and 
young people — at the East 
End Juvenile Court. There 
too she met her solicitor hus- 
band. Peter. 

In the early 1960s she be- 
came a senior tutor and lec- 
turer with the National Soci- 


gla rtes a nd therefore subject to 
the overall decrease! 

A GRAPHIC on the Analysts 
page. Page 19, April 17, indi- 


uiiu me nignest paid posi- 
tionm the Equal Opportunities 
C omm ission was £1361807 We 
have been asked by the com- 
mission to point out that the 
salaries of the chairwoman and 
chief executive are published 
to commission's annual 
report. The chairwoman Mm, 
£50,683 (1996/97), and the chief 
ex ecu tive £56^05. 

A CORRECTION to a correc- 
tion of a correction. Darwin 

spelt both the mnw of his 
house and the village in which 
it is situated. Down. The village 
became Downe. The house is 
stin Down. 

It is the policy of the Guardian 
to correct errors as soon as 
possible. Readers may contact 
the office of the Readers? Edi- 
tor Ian Mayes, by telephoning 
0171 239 9589 between Ham 
and 5pm, Monday to Friday 
Fax: 0171 239 9897. E-maU: 
readenSguardian.co.uk 


ety for the Prevention cf 
Cruelty to Children. The 
NSPCC then still had the 
image of “the cruelty man", . 
with its uniformed inspec- 
tors. Jean set up its school of 
social work, reorganised the 
training programme and es- 
tablished student units . — . 
well used by social work 
courses. Thus, she succeeded 
in transforming its inspec- 



Mbore . . . child’s perspective 


tors Into social workers, no 
Msy task in a very tradi- 
tional organisation. 

After a spell with Hackney 
Council as training officer, 
she turned to freelance train- 
tog and consultancy. In 1992 
she published The ABC of 
Lhiid- Protection, which was 
more than a revision of her 
early book, more an ac- 
knowledgment of just how 
iff. protection work 

had developed, in no small 
part due to her. r 

*** ea riy 1980s I .orga- 
tiJsed a conference on child ' 
which she spoke. 
Afterwards she 'said to. me: - 
fh , n ^ abuse Is the coming 
That’s wbat fou‘. 
ahSSt d 8 conference,: 

xLT 0 "2£ see ’* Of coursed 
fin J ean bad her 

anger firmly on the pulse of 

s^-teH pmeilt Chillier- 
specialism, and the social 
fo? k »,= n?fesslon 13 ^ better 
numbered her 
auKtogitsown. 


Twry Phflpot 


J ean Moore, 
horn August 
March 27, iggg 
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Some parents and teachers complain about 
David Blunkett’s prescriptive advice on the 
importance of homework. Education experts 
are divided, too, but the school-age 
generation has a lot of catching up to do. 
Vivek Chaudhary reports 



MMOU have to. 
** M v be pretty 
dedicated to 
\- watch three 
' hoars or TV 

a night If 
children waul to do thaLthgtis 
fine. Bat it isn’t- it lot to ask to 
do half, an' hour’s homework 
as weD,” reflected David Htun- 
kett, the Education Secretary 
Schools were told fills week . 
that they would, be expected to, 
draw up policies on home, 
study and parents told .how 
much time their Children 
wimiiiti spend doing' it each 
night it all sounded reason- 
able enough — Mr Bhmkett 
stressed that there was no 
compulsion on parents to' 
adhere to the gui deline s, . and 
nearly an schools set home- 
work anyway . - — 

TBer there, was strong reac- : 
tton. to Bhmketfs remarks: 


that paternalistic new labour 
is getting too prescriptive' on 
edoration, just aa it has been 
on 1 law .and order: And some of' 
the teaching unions have’ 
nvwnwf and muttered about' 
yet another encroachment on 
the time and good sense of 
their, members who, . they 
■ argue, 1 are the best- judges of 
the time’ and content of home- , 
work. The gui delines smacked 
of ecntretiaattoo, protested 
crae teacher's leader 
But set aside the weary 
protests, does the Education 
Minister have a point, are the 
guidelines realistic and rea- 
sonable, and what do experts, 
here to other countries, 
say. about the value' of home- 
work? CruciaUx does more of 


It help poor students and does 
extra. 'study -improve'- stan- 
dards of. basic literacy and 
numeracy? • r * ■ J -■ ; 

..The advice to parents of 
fbur and five year olds Is that 
their children should speudj20 
minutes mo^readtog, being 
read t&. and on other basic' 
activities. Homework tor age 
group nine to 11 should be at 
least 50 minutes; tor 14a to 16s . 
between cwe-and-a-half and 
two-and-aJialf hours. 

.While homework has always 
been an essential ingredient of 
school life. In reality daim edu- 
cation. specialists and the Gov- 
ernment, - if has Slipped in 
importance in schools.' The 
resdtt, they daim, has been 
that children are tolling behind 
their International peers In lit- 
eracy and numeracy i 

- The Third : International 
Maths and Science Study of 
nine-year oldsff) showed that 
England was 17th out of 28 
slates in the two subjects; 
Japan and Singapore headed 
the league. 

One of the' differences 
between the two top countries 

. and England could be the time 
spent on out-of-school stmts 
and the number of teachers 
that yggfg n it In, England, for 
pvamp ie, most 33 year-olds 
spend an -average of one-and- 
haw hours on homework, bat 
■that figure varies a lot from 
school to school Those at 
grammars '-arm independents 
are likely to spend longer than 
state school pupils. In Singa- 
pore, ' 13 yaar-dlds spend AS 
hours on average; in Japan 
the- figure Is 2-3 hours each 
nj|3st». •’ 


. Mr Bkmketfs department 
plans to set upKSJJQpj^ntxe^ 
where pupils can/pursue their 
after-hours studies, with 
supervision and support laid 
on. This will effectively be 
providing crammers — long- 
established in the fee-paying 
sector — tor state schools. 
Funds will come from the 
National Lottery 
Mr Bhmkett says he is 
unashamed of adopting ideas 
from the independent sector 
-‘We are always interested in 
what Is working best and try- 
ing to draw on it," he says. 

P ROCESSOR David 
ReyocGds, who 
compiled a report 
tor Ofeted on how 
Brita in compares 
with other coun- 
tries in cf out-ofschocd studying, 
and is a member of the Govera- 
meaH s numeracy tadc force, 
ffafarc that homework is good 
fbrpupfls, parents and teachers. 

•' Mr Reynolds says: "Borne 
study expands active learning 
and research has also shown 
that it leads to academic 
achievement. U involves the 
parents and makes them part 
of a relationship between 
pupil and schooL It allows the 
parent?* to participate to the 
learning process of the child, 
and gives the slower pupils a 
to tip with the 
rest of the class, which 
e n ab les the whole class to 



There is, he says, another 
practical value in after-hours 
education: . . it helps to cut 

down cm delinquency If chil- 
dren are aittingal borne doing 
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homework they are not out 
there on the streets.” 

What concerns many par- 
ents and teachers, however; is 
whether it is right to set tasks 
for children under seven. Add 
to this concern the Govern- 
ment’s proposed literacy and 
numeracy hour for primary 
schools, and many very young 
pupils could find themselves 
overburdened. 

Britain has the youngest 
school starting age of an Euro- 
pean states, with many chil- 
dren now entering the system 
at four; -via reception classes. 
Research has drown that for- 
mal learning at too early an 
age. particularly for hoys, 
harms them, and hampers 
their academic progreSs, lead- 
ing to Britain lagging behind 
its European counterparts. In 
most other European coun- 
tries children do not enter 
nursery until aged six, and do 
not start formal learning until 
they are almost eight 

Dr Helen Penn of the Insti- 
tute of Education in central 
London says: “Our children 
are being damaged by starting 
school too early and by being 
put through formal learning 
too soon. They need time to ^ 
build up their aknia and need ( 
to be able to play We shouldn't j 
even be discussing whether 
they wbnnid be doing home- 
work or not It’s pretty fright- 
ening . for a four or 
five-yearctd to he to a big 
school and this is not the type 
of education that the Govern- 
ment should he promising.” 

While there Is little doubt 
that older pupils need to study 
at home as part of their 
GCSEs, isn’t there enough 
pressure on them already? 
Fhced with school league 
tables, a competitive jobs mar- 
ket and costly entry into fur- 
ther and higher education, the 
last thing they probably need 
is Government homework 

guidelines. 

Among cases of suicide by 
young people last year; it is 
believed that 13 killed them- 
selves because of study and 
exam, pressure (3). Childline, 
the children's charity niatma 


that almost 890,000 pupils 
called its hotline to say that 
they had worries over educa- 
tion and exams. “Fear of fail- 
ure is so severe that some 
childre n try to take their 
lives,” says Jane Moules, the 
charity’s director: 

According to Wendy Keys of 
the National Foundation tor 
Educational Research, who 
compiled a comparative study 
of homework across the 
world, there needs to be more 
thought by teachers about 
home study programmes. 

Ms Keys says: "Holland is 
top in Europe when It comes 
to maths ability amdng nine- 
yearolds, but they are 
assigned even less homework 
♦han English children. It’s no 
use just assigning homework 
tor the sake of it, it has to be 
carefully thought out and 
bunt around lessons in 
schools.” 

UT what of pupils 
to Japan, Hang | 
and other ! 
Rim states 
which are always 
b ald up as the 
paragons of homework val- 
ues? In Japan, where the 
youth- suicide rate is almost 
three times greater than 
Britain’s, truancy increased 
by more than IS per cent last 
year Much of this is attrib- 
uted to the stresses on young 
Jives. 

In Hong Kong, where home- 
work is given to children from 
the age of three, a recent sur- 
vey by a local university 
found t hw * incidents of vio- 
lence to children had 
Increased. The Baptist Univer- 
sity concluded that more par- 
ents were losing their tempers 
with children sitting at home 
with their books in the 

dJWIliTlgB 

Researchers in Britain 
acknowledge that occasion- 
ally family tensions can 
Increase when children are 
studying in a room where 
other activities are going on. 
But they argue that home- 
work needs to be seen as a nat- 
ural and expanding part of 


Home alone: British 
children start school at an 
earlier age than anywhere 
else in Europe and do more 
homework than in many 
other nations. The benefits 
are being questioned 
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family life if education stan- 
dards are to rise. 

Whatever the concerns, the 
Government’s proposed study 
centres and guidelines to par- 
ents will go some way towards 
helping Low-income parents in 
particular: many will have an 
opportunity for the first time; 
to work alongside their chil- 
dren with professional teach- 
ing support. 

Part of what the Government 
wants to achieve can be seen in 
the work of the charity Educa- 
tion Extra, which has been run- 
ning 12 pOot after-school study 
centres for the past year In 
these children do lessons, often 
with their parents. 

Richard Thompson of Edu- 
cation Extra says: "We believe 
that you need to have a wide 
definition of what homework 
is. Obviously there is a role for 
learning tables and reading, 
but there are many other 
study activities which can aid 
a child’s progress.” 

With arguments over how 
much, how long and how effec- 
tive homework can and should 
be, Mr Thompson believes that 
-Britain has a lesson to learn 
from other countries. 

He says: “Obviously we 
need to look at other countries 
but there are also many dan- 
gers about pushing children 
too hard and we should seek to 
avoid those.” 

Sourcwc (1 1 Third International 
Maths and Science Study 1 997; 

(2) National Foundation for 
Educational Research 1 996; (39 
ChfldBne Survey 1998. 

Graphic Sources: National 
Foundation For Educational 
Research. 

Graphics: FlnbarrSheehy. 
Resssrch: Matt Keating. 

Vivefc Chaudhary 'is the Goarcfian’s 
education correspond ant. 
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T ay lor gets itchy feet 


Use Buckingham 
and Julia Finch 



ART1N Tay- 
lor. the 
£975,000-3- 
year chief 
executive of 
Barclays 
Bank, is believed to have 
started putting out hints in 
the City that he is looking for 
a new challenge and may be 
ready to quit in a year’s time. 

Mr Taylor, 45. who has come 
under pressure from Barclays’ 
investors after initiating take- 
over talks with Nat West and 
Standard Chartered and then 
being forced to withdraw, has 
been chief executive at the 
bank for four years. 

The former chief executive 
of Courtaulds Textiles, and a 
one-time Financial Times col- 
umnist. he is still remarkably 
young for the role of chief ex- 
ecutive of a leading bank. He 
had been mentioned as a 


future governor of the ifamir 
of England, although EVfrtta 
George has Just been reap- 
pointed for a five-year term. 

One senior executive in the 
banking industry said Mr 
Taylor had discreetly let it be 
known he would be ready to 
go in about a year, when he 
felt he would have accom- 
plished all he could at Bar- 
clays. Analysts believe Mr 



Taylor . . . putting not hints 


Schroder in 
quandary on 
catalogue bid 


IAN KING reports 
on a nail-biting 
finish to Argos 
takeover struggle 


J IM Cox. UK investment 
director at Schroder 
Asset Management, 
holds the Gate of Argos 
in his hands as tomorrow’s 
deadline looms in the 
£1 j 9 billion takeover bid from 
Great Universal Stores. 

Schroder owns 15 per cent 
of the catalogue retailer, mak- 
ing Mr Cox by far the most 
powerful shareholder in the 
long-running battle. Mail- 
order giant GUS appears to 
have won the vote of funds 
owning about 30 per cent of 
the shares, led by investment 
giant Prudential. But about 
the same number of votes 
have swung behind Argos. 

With most retail analysts 
advising shareholders to ac- 
cept the 650p per share bid, 
many smaller shareholders 
may join the GUS camp. But 
Mr Cox's stake could be 
enough to win Argos its inde- 
pendence, if the view is that 
the offer is insufficient. 

Mr Cox will announce the 
decision tomorrow afternoon. 
True to form, he will undoubt- 
edly stress that it is not a one- 
man band decision. "We 
regard ourselves as a team 
here and it will be a team 
which makes the decision [on 
whether to back GUS or Ar- 
gos]." Even so, as the hea d of 
Schroder’s £1.75 billion UK 
Enterprise Fund he will play 
a big part in the decision. 

Mr Cox is an unusual pres- 
ence in the City. Aged 51, he 


has spent his 30-year career 
in the Square Mile with just 
two companies. After leaving 
Cambridge In 1969 with a nat- 
ural science and economics 
degree, he joined Prudential, 
as an economics forecaster 
and UK companies analyst for 
the main insurance fund. In 
1987, he joined Schroder. 

Married with three chil 
dreu. he Is described as quiet 
and cerebral, with few inter- 
ests outside work and his 
family, aside from football 

The UK Enterprise fund has 
performed admirably since 
its launch in December 1989, 
comfortably outstripping the 
FTSB-AH Share Index. But it 
hit hard times last year. Al- 
though the fund increased in 
value by 16 per cent, it under- 
performed the All-Share In- 
dex by 3 per cent 

The biggest holdings in the 
fUnd, at the end of last year, 
were Asda, which accounts 
for 5 per cent, Vodafone 
Group, and Slough Estates. 
There are also big holdings in 
Lasmo, British Aerospace, 
Tesco, NatWest and Guardian 
Royal Exchange. 

Mr Cox said the fund’s un- 
derperfbrmance was due to 
its overexposure to small and 
medium-sized companies, de- 
spite holdings in three compa- 
nies — Clyde Petroleum, T&N 
and Redland — which were 
taken over during the year. 

Schroder’s vote in those 
three takeovers gives no clues 
as to how it will vote in the 
battle for Argos. During the 
hostile bid for Clyde, 
Schroder backed the incum- 
bent management, while with 
Redland and T&N — hostile 
bids that later became agreed 
cash-offers — Mr Cox ac- 
cepted the cash. 
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Jim Cox: man at the helm 



RAC opens talks 
with five suitors 


T HE Royal Automobile 
Club has received five 
“serious” approaches to. 
buy its motoring services op- 
eration and opens talks with 
potential bidders this week, 
writes Julia Finch. 

Negotiations will start be- 
fore RAC members have 
voted on whether to split the 
Pall Mall club from the break- 
down and driving school op- 
erations. which 'will then be 
sold oft But it is understood 
that the RAC’s board believes 
its members will vote over- 
whelmingly in fovour of the 
split — which promises to 
produce a huge windfall 
payout for members. 

The board has written to 


the 12.000 full members of the 
RAC’s gentlemen's club in 
London's St James's — who 
legally own the motoring ser- 
vices organisation — to gauge 
opinion on selling off the 
business operatlons. 

The club believes the- mo- 
toring services business is 
worth £450 million, which 
suggests members could 
receive one-off payments of 
£35,000 each after expenses. 

The identities erf the poten- 
tial bidders are closely 
guarded, but Cendant, the US 
company which has agreed to 
pay £600 million for the UK’s 
National Parking Corpora- 
tion, is believed to be 
interested. 


Taylor is attempting to line 
up an acquisition in main- 
land Europe, possibly Spain, 
now that his efforts to secure 
a deal with NatWest and Stan- 
dard Chartered appear to 
have foundered. 

Pulling off a good European 
deal would enable Mr Taylor 
to move to a new role at a 
high point in his career, they 
believe. A spokeswoman for 


Barclays said there was no 
question of Mr Taylor want- 
ing to leave — he has been a 
main board director for only 
five years. 

“This is absolute rubbish,” 
she said “It sounds like some- 
one mischief making.” 

Mr Taylor was drafted in to 
Barclays after it performed 
spectacularly badly during 
the last recession. He suc- 


ceeded Andrew Buxton, the 
last remaining member of the 
Barclays’ founding families, 
who presided over the worst 
trading loss in British bank- 
ing history- Relations be- 
tween Mr Buxton, who stayed 
with the bank as chairman, 
and Mr Taylor are under- 
stood to be strained at times. 

Although Mr Taylor is 
regarded as one of the most 


Mellon Bank rejects bid approach 

j 


UST two weeks after 
the creation of the 
world's largest finan- 
cial service company and 
America’s largest bank, 
Citigroup, another finan- 
cial giant may be in the 
works, following the Bank 
of New York's bid yester- 
day far Pennsylvania-based 
Mellon Bank, writes Laurie 
Laird. 


The unsolicited offer fol- 
lows the pair’s repeated at- 
tempts to engineer a 
friendly merger — the lat- 
est of which foundered over 
the placement of top execu- 
tives. Mellon has rejected 
the Bank of New York’s lat- 
est $24 billion proposal, bnt 
analysts say that the Bank 
of New York is likely to pre- 
vail — it is one of the few 


banks ever to complete a 
hostile takeover — despite 
Pennsylvania laws that in- 
struct companies to con- 
sider the financial interests 
of the corporation ahead of 
those of the shareholders. 

The combined company 
would be one of the largest 
US mutual fond managers 
with some $350 billion 
under management. 


fearsome intellects in the City 
and Is one of the top ranked 
business advisers to Tony 
Blair's government, he is not 
without his critics. 

Dissenting voices could be 
heard about the U-turn be 
performed over the disposal 
of Barclays’ investment bank- 
ing business and the "open- 
auction" process used to 
handle the sale, which ended 
with only one credible bid. 

the price achieved looked 
unattractive compared with 
what NatWest managed to 
pull in for its battered invest- 
ment banking business sold in 
secret at the same time. 

Mr Taylor also attracted 
Oak when he seemed to want 
to acquire something but ap- 
peared unsure about the po- 
tential targets. He first ap- 
proached NatWest but was 
rebuffed, although his inter- 
est prompted Lloyds TSB to 
pledge that if Barclays 
launched such a bid it would 
launch a counterbid. 


Mutual admiration 
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GUS deserves 
to win its fight 
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A home for the Woolwich, bnt not as attractive for borrowers as before 
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Homebuyers spurn the new banks 


TERESA HUNTER on sweet revenge 
for the building societies 


H omebuyers turned 
their backs on hanit< 
In March for the 
second month running, as 
cheaper building society 
deals allowed the mutuals 
to swallow the lion’s share 
of new mortgages and gain 
tTio upper hand in an in- 
creasingly critical home- 
loans war. 

Tarf month, the banks. 
Including former building 
societies such as the Hali- 
fax, and Abbey National, 
who together once ac- 
counted for half the 
nation’s mortgages, jointly 
lent £454 million, their 
second poorest month for a 
year. 

By contrast, building 
societies, which now repre- 
sent just a quarter of mort- 
gage institutions, attracted 
£813 million of new loans. 
Last month societies lent 
£927 million compared 
with the banks’ £271 mil- 
lion. 


The Woolwich became 
the latest new Hank to be 
lambasted for high mort- 
gage rates and a haemor- 
rhaging of savings custom- 
ers at its annual general 
meeting yesterday. 

One member asked: 
“Why have investors with- 
drawn £604 million from 


were silenced with boos of 
“rnbblsh”and “nonsense", 
leaving chairman Sir Brian 
Jenkins to admit that the 
society attempted to be 
competitive “over time” 
and could not do that “for 
every custdmer every 
week” while generating 
value for shareholders. 

This follows an acknow- 
ledgement earlier this week 
from the Halifax that its 
net lending last year fell 
from 19 per cent of the mar- 


Attempts to defend the Woolwich’s 
pricing policy were met with boos 


savings accounts and not 
reinvested it?" 

• AnoOier said: “You may 
haveglven us £ 2,000 worth 
of free shares, but that 
money will soon meail 

to f^one foolish 
enough not to switch their 

J^rt^e to other, cheapo 

to _ defend the 
Woolwich s pricing policy 


ket to 6 per cent, and that it 
could take several years to 
rebuild. 

With this pattern repeat- 
ing itself to a greater or 
lesser extent throughout 
the former building society 
sector, banking analysts 
are beginning to conclude 
that these institutions may 
have “boxed themselves 
in” by their dotations, and 


are finding great difficul- 
ties plotting a path For- 
ward. 

This comes at a time 
when ambitions for the 
holy grail of bancassur- 
ance, one-stop financial 
supermarkets, are being 
clipped. 

One analyst said: “These 
organisations floated to di- 
versify from their core sav- 
ings and mortgage busi- 
ness, because they believed 
these were mature markets 
which would not deliver 
growing profits for the 
fixture. 

“Bnt they have found 
that customers do not nec- 
essarily want to buy these 
other financial prod nets 
from them, and much of 
what looked like diversifi- 
cation, such as selling per- 
sonal equity plans to exist- 
ing investors, is merely 
moving money around.” 

The Halifax and Wool- 
wich remain the least di- 
versified, with 80 per cent 
of profits coming from sav- 
ings and mortgages, and 
are hardest hit by the 
swing towards the mutuals. 


N Lord David 
Wolfeon of Great Uni- 
versal Stores 
launched a hostile bid for an 
enfeebled Argos in February 
no ona g ri ni»ri that fog cata- 
logue retailer was capable of 
putting up such a strong de- 
fence. Argos was seen as 
crumbling in the fece of the 
strong commercial arguments 
and flush coffers erf Britain’s 
premier mail-order group. 
However, with the dock now 
ticking away towards tomor- 
row’s voting deadline, the bid 
is too close to call 
GUS is engaged in a fre- 
netic effort to convince those 
institutions and shareholders 
still sitting on the fence that 
its 650p per share offer, worth 
£L9 billion, is the best deal 
they will ever have for Argos 
and. that the shares will rap- 
idly foil back by around £1 
should it not succeed. It also 
points out that the decision 
made by the Prudential and 
Baillie Gifford to stick with 
the existing management may 
be a fallacious one. 

Although chief executive 
Stuart Rose has shown him- 
self a feisty fighter, he has no 
track record at Argos. Indeed, 
rtiaims that sales are 11M per 
cent up In the first 12-15 
weeks of the year are mislead- 
ing, in GUS’s view, because 
the figures are not on a like- 
for-lxfee basis. 

Similarly, the elevation of 
Abbey National’s Peter Birch 
to the chair may look reassur- 
ing, but in a long stretch on 
the Argos board he has made 
little Impact The reality is 
that the lead management Is 
untested in the current heat 
of catalogue and mail-order 
shopping. 

Moreover, the 50/50 joint 
venture with Llttlewoods — 
GUS’s main rival in UK mail 
order — is a less than ideal 
partnership for Argos, as has 
been pointed out here before. 

ft would give Littlewoods 
direct access to the healthy 
Argos customer base by add- 
ing its fashion products to the 
catalogue but would give Ar- 
gos no access to Littlewoods 
customers. In addition, Argos 
could not use any data from 
the joint venture in its core 
high street business without 
Littlewoods approval In some 
respects this defensive deal 
underlines the good sense of 
putting together GUS’s home 
shopping experience, technol- 
ogy and delivery network 
with Argos in a wholehearted 
way. 

The biggest problem for 
GUS is convincing Schroders 
fund managers, which hold 16 
per cent of the Argos stock, 
that the 650p offer is the best 
that can be delivered. 
Schroders is in a dilemma. As 
financial advisers to Argos, it 
would be deeply embarrass- 
ing if the investment hany 

Chinese walls notwithstand- 
ing — were to deliver the 
death blow to a client's inde- 
pendence. It would certainly 


make for some interesting 
relations between Schroders’ 
corporate finance and fond 
management arms at main 
board meetings. 

However, Schroders -.do 
have broader responsibilities 
to their investment clients. 
Poor performance by” 
Schroder Investment Manage- 
ment over the past year is 
aiming concern within the' 
group, which is looking at 
ways of beefing it up so as to 
maintain its volume of man? 
dates. Nothing helps perfor- 
mance more in such situa- 
tions than being able to exit a 
strategic holding, such as Ar- 
gos. at a fiat premium. This is 
precisely how Carol Galley 
and company at Mercury 
Asset Management have 
maintained their sharp edge. 

Schroders and other fence- 
sitters should, like most of the . 
analysts (including Morgan 
Stanley who turned last 
night), climb down and give 
GUS the benefit of the doubt 
Arogs. despite its best efforts, 
has not delivered a convinc- • 
ing commercial defence. 


Hard Liffe 


TEVER else it may 
lack Liffe is not short 
on hyperbole. Yester- 
day it was trumpeting propos- 
als for substantial changes to 
its strategic focus, to its cor- 
porate governance and to its 
trading platforms. Profit is to 
be the watchword. As an ear- 
nest of intent costs are to be 
cut by £44 million, with the 
budgeted headcount foiling by 
130 (including 60 
redundancies). 

Hard choices remain. Liffe 
has acknowledged the com- 
petitive challenge of elec- 
tronic trading, but it will not 
abandon floor trading and has 
yet to make its mind up 
which electronic system to 
use. Which products will be 
traded via the electronic sys- 
tem has yet to be decided. 

Its fiendishly complicated 
ownership structure — six 
classes of shares carry trad- 
ing rights and different vot- 
ing rights — is up for review. 
Ownership and trading rights 
may be split, although the 
replacement structure will 
hardly be straightforward. 
Nor is it dear whether the 
planned move to Spitalfields 
will go ahead. 

. In response to competition 
from Frankfurt, Liffe is talk- 
ing a good game but the real 
decisions have yet to be 


Mutual merger 


o: 


NE of the more fasci- 
nating aspects of the 
prospective 
$23.6 billion (£14.4 billion) 
takeover by the Bank of New 
York of Pennsylvania’s Mfet 
lon Bank Is that it would cre- 
ate a fund management behe- 
moth. The combined 
company would have some 
$350 billion of funds under 
management, including the 
well-regarded Dreyfos mutnnl 
funds. 

This would seem 'em l men t- 
ly sensible at a tim e when, as 
David Hale of the Zurich 
group has noted, mutual fimrf 
holdings in the US are about 
to overtake bank assets for 
the first time. A combined 
group would be a tough com- 
petitor in both industries. 


News in brief 


Boeing profit hit 

by 737 snags 

THE profits of Boeing, the 
world’s largest plane maker 
crashed 91 per cent to $50 mill 
lion (£30.6 million), mainly as 
? res ^L of Production prob- 
lems with the new version of 

ite best-selling 737 commer- 
cial jet ““MCf 

Bank's software swipe 

The Governor of the Rank Qf 
Sootfandhas attacked com- 
puter software suppliers for 
selling products wrongly de- 
scribed as -year 2.000 compU- 
ant . Sir Bruce Pattullo 
renised to name the suppliers 
but said they had now taken 
remedial action. 

Lloyd's new gamo 

Former British tennis player 
David Lloyd Is making a busi- 
ness comeback as chatr-n^ 
of a new chain of sports clubs. 

I He beads New Generation 
Clubs, which was founded by 


his son, and plans to spend 
£100 milli on in the next .five 
years, opening three new 
ciubeayear. 


Cartton signs Dukos 

The television group Carttan 
si gnalle d its intention to be- 


TOURIST HATES — BANK S&nT 


opuifi a serious player in on-, 
one services by recruiting a 
senior manager for Its ftedg- 
Uns Internet business. Carol 
Dukes is quitting tha maga- 
zine publisher EMAP to be-' 
“tee managing .director cf 
Carlton Online. The operation 
witi sell programmes and 
as f°Ciated books, g amt** and 
Videos on the Internet as well 
as advertising. 

^eaperphonebait 

Britain has some erf the lowest 
JuterconnectJkm rates in the 
telecoms Industry, the regola- 
wr said yesterday. Publishing 
interconnection rates for 
1996-1997, Oftel director-gen- 
eral David Edmonds said 

I had fallen by 30 per cent 

1 over two years. 
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■ ■this season. Is puzzled 
^f^toconsistency even 
he beat the Northern 
Irel and No. l Joe Swall 10-5 
yesterday to reach the last 16 
of the Embassy World Cham- 
pionship at the Crucible 
Theatre. 

. The Rocket’s superb open- 
-™& when he surged to 4-0 in 
43 minutes on Tuesday night, 
gave way to patchier form 
■ yesterday. “The head wasn’t 
there,” he said. “The form 
Tve been showing on the 
practice table has been poor 
a nd th at was even worse.” 

Swall, winner of only three 

matches in the season's previ- 
ous seven world-ranking 
events, made the highest 
break of the matrh, 04, but 
was never able to reduce his 
arrears to less than three 
frames. O'Sullivan's tally of 
two 70s, three 60s and five 50s 
was nothing special but 
hinted at the scale of scoring 
erf which he is capable. 

Darren Morgan’s appetite 
for the game was undermined 
first by his mother’s death 
midway through last waww 
and then by his father's al- 
most a year ago, but neverthe- 
less he beat Northern Ire- 
land's Jason Prince 10-8. “it 
was very hard to come hero 
because my dad was with me 
last year,” said die Welsh left- 
hander. 

Trailing 5-4 overnight, 
Morgan went 7-5 up with fine 
winners of 68 and 70 sepa- 
rated by a black- ball win. 
From 7-6 he progr e ssed to 
throe up with four to play but 
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Racing 


Leisure group 
buy Folkestone 
for £3.25m 


Graham Rock 


ML T a time when rational- 
^^kisation Is being pro- 
^^vosed as the answer to 
the financial problems of rac- 
ing, and the subsidies 
awarded to smaller race- 
courses are under scru tiny , 
Arena Leisure, who own 
Ling fi p ld Park, have bought 
Fblkestone for £335 million. 

The company has 
the Kent course for the last 
four years, and intends to 
raise its profile by Increasing 
prizemoney in the expecta- 
tion of attracting better 
horses. A new access road 
from the A20 wDl be open 
soon, and this season a 
straight seven-furlong course 
has been used for the first 
time. 

Arena Leisure wants to ex- 
pand further, and hopes to 
build a floodlit racecourse to 
the east of London. "We have 
been actively looking at sites 
amjyve hope to be up and run- 
ninUly the autumn of the Mi- 
lennium," said Graham Parr, 
an Arena executive. 

If Folkestone’s star is in the 
ascendant, Epsom is making 
progress in restoring the pop- 
ularity of the Vodafone 
Derby. 

Attendance in 1997 was 28 
per cent up on the previous 
year, and in June entry will 
be restricted in the Grand- 
stand and dub to ease the 
crush. 

The spring meeting at 
Epsom lacks the prestige it 
held a generation ago: al- 
though The Glow-Worm beat 
Achilles comfortably enough 
in the Schroder Unit Trusts 
Blue Riband Trial, Barry 
Hills intends to tr ain his win- 
ner for the Chester Vase, be- 
fore a crack at the Italian 
Derby. Only if The Glow- 
Work won impressively at 
Chester would he be switched 
to Epsom. 

“The ground here is very 




Smooth sailing . . . Brunei Simergy, the Dutch yacht, leads the Whitbread field op Chesapeake Bay to Baltimore photograph: Stephen munday/allsport 


Tactical triumph puts Dutch in Clearwater 


Bob Halier to Baltimore 


rj 
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I T was a bold and brave 
move just over 12 hours 
after the start which put 
Boy Hefner’s B runei fan, 
ergy into what seems an un- 
assailable lead on the 
seventh leg of the Whitbread 
Round the World Race. 


i*a£. . 
* «*£ ’ 
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before clinching a welcome 
fourth win of the season in 
the 18th- 

As the Dutch boat entered 
Chesapeake Bay she was 14 
antes ahead. That increased 

j Perth (N.H.) 

. TONY PALEY 

TUPRKH 

Z2Q SaaretBnr 

Secret Bay 

320 WWiitoWi 



' to 19 with 76 miles to go but 
soon reduced to 11.4 only 
three hours from the finish 
here. 

Others are acknowledg- 
ing the brilliant call of 
Brunei Sunergy's navigator 
Stuart Qnarrle, who direc- 
ted the boat on a rhumb- 
line course towards Cape 
Hatteras while the fleet 
went in search of a mean- 
der in the Gulf Stream. 

“It was a brave but risky 


move," said Paul Cayard, 
the skipper of EF Language, 
adding that h was one he 
considered but did not dare 
take as be had to cover Gun- 
nar Kr&ntz’s Swedish 
Match, his closest rival for 
overall race honours. 

Swedish Match and EF 
Language have enjoyed a 
close battle since the start 
of the 8 79-mile leg in Fort 
Lauderdale, and have not 
been more than three miles 


apart Cayard and his crew 
have hung on doggedly. 

The change came after 
the Gulf Stream, when the 
seas began to moderate. In 
the bay and on their last 
150 miles, the water was 
flat, which enabled Cayard 
to power np the rig. 
Remorselessly, he tracked 
Swedish Match and with 
100 miles to go EF Lan- 
guage went by, although 
Swedish Match dramati- 


cally got back in front and 
led by 0.2 miles with 
around three hours to go. 

Silk Cut, 0.8 miles further 
back, and Innovation 
Kvaemer w er e 100 yards 
apart for most of the time, 
with the advantage to the 
British boat They were 16 
miles behind Cayard and 
Krantz but nine ahead of the 
next four boats; Chesste Rac- 
ing, Toshiba, Merit Cup and 
EF Education. 


testing and he got there a lit- 
tle early, but he won, and he's 
going to stay well,” said Hills , 
who will run Prolix In the 
Dee Stakes at Chester and Al- 
boostan In the Dante Stakes 
at York before deciding if he 
has a legitimate Derby 
contender. 

Acting British Horseracing 

Board chairman Sir Thomas 
POkington, who has been in 
temporary charge of the BHB 
since Lord Wakeham's sud- 
den resignation in January, 
has strongly criticised recent 
speculation by prominent 
members of the racing indus- 
try and the Press regarding 
the identity of his likely 
successor. 

Much has been made in the 
media of the groundswell of 
support for Racehorse 
Owners' Association chair- 
man Peter SavilL who has got 
the backing of a number of 
important trainers, owners 
and breeders, while there has 
also been much discussion 
about how BHB directors will 
vote when they make their de- 
cision on May 12. 

“There has been consider- 
able unhelpful comment and 
speculation surrounding can- 
didates for the position of 
BHB chairman,” said pflking- 
ton_ “Speculation on the vot- 
ing intentions of Board mem- 
bers is premature and 
discourteous to both Board 
members and candidates." 


Sandown doubt 


T HE Sandown Whitbread 
two-day fixture remains 


I two-day fixture remains 
under threat from the 
weather and tomorrow’s 
meeting there is subject to 
an inspection thin morning. 

Heavy rain has made the 
five-furlong course “just 
about unraceable” and the 
meeting could go ahead 
without any races over the 

minimum trip. 
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489 (1) BtortiPORtoM—M J MU — 

Brtteff 7-4 teantag. 7-4 BaUrt, SaVnte 4-1 LBa*» Sprtag. 6-1 0 Onse. 
RMB fiSU - BteteMn Ud nv 9. ana pn. U 8 17. 8 tekW itenUs ■ 
Iteteer in 2y nteteOL GrtB8fc EU ow « ate te|rt «■ new d* ta 
tedeRte 38 8 15. 8 b8M CMn Ctertiijr 8 Mk In 2» ntta wcL SB. 


Hades come tafl-hmded oval of aboutl in; dm course a flgm of 
ekgtiL Both (avoir the bendy type of boi». 

Gato r Good to Soft. Soft h places. ♦ Denotes Mntare. • Toptorm 
rating. 

Long c Bnf a ca ( ra v cller a : KBtocbslde Lad (3 0q Mrs A Swinba*. 
YwtsKre. 296 jntes. 

Seven day ainoax None. 

BinKaraffratlbno: 250 Eagle Storm. Tale R Easy. Vtamfc 5.00 
Oriental Style. 

Figures h tvaefote after horse's name denote days shea test outiig. 


O OA BrasG ^ &C0IUNDICAPCHASE 

Oa«IV2io 2f £3,641 (7 dedared) 


.RaiKSK 


I VlBHpnB 10-12-8 
tKAnfenm 10-12-0 
JWr6-124> _ 
ttAOdiUWI-fl. 
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WiWVZm 2f £3,641 (7 dedared) 

1 . 

2 IffCH 8«k»B9MC)CTJEftrtS-11-9 POM » 

S 63G511 Bqm)0vllKiim(CqnHtete 

10-11-1 — T IMKP BM l B 

4 P422P1 S«inouBtaMf17)BP&nfctoB-10-5_6 Bad^MO 

5 433644 CM1 HMkT (II) RBUtti ID-10-3 A HapMV — 

6 32008) C8nre|6flJQftitl7-10-0 L Mprt B — 

7 S2Rd- lwte8WBHr>ta»»-1tM) C Ui i iiBjii — 

■8808 5-2 SnmunA 7-2 Mate, teymd 0w Beodi. 5-1 Utmt Wage, 6-1 % 
Cut tear. 14-1 Otero. 20-1 F* EbL 


Jk RAPDE MOTTfiAGE SHIV1CS HJTE CARE 

HANDICAP HURDtf 


2-1 Sant Bb». M BMgn EwL 8-1 By Otar. SqU Art. KM RnUM^artftrtiin Bay. 12-1 


g% NELSON HOmSONAGBICy FUTURE CHMMmSHHKOVICE 

4teai9w HURDLE 


3rmi(^ibs £8,193 (7 declared) 


*#*■*■* ■ f 

i fcte** --- . I 
f. ,»>*■■'« ’ ^ 
•< ‘ v “ 

■ t — ■ 
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051 311 USlMrfl (RDM FuW 5-11-8 
101B11 Owr Hw teS IMIMIJ MCBa 6 




Ur L Unite (I) 


•TlW HANDICAP HURD15 

3m 3f £4,056 (1 1 declared) 

1 1-2F33 Bataan sa (18 OC MB MM .... J Mp » » 

2 61122 arfaurteupaWIMsS&k** . . 

6-1V-13 -- L Mprt m*W 

3 raf00 8UaamnM8l(!S)BJ(aBrt 

9-11-12 0 Bhkm B 81 

4 535440 BVtes* (22) b GanMo Ml -B E BuMyta — 

B 3l1PBrteatenmja6)W|B6MFW»;11-B APItCoy 84 

■ 29HUD flBtea Bey POD Mmten 8-11-7 A IMPtaa 83 

7 1M15 — A ® 

8 123201 B8«nit rin»(ttn)TMcfia«ii M 

8-10-9 8 A malted* B 

• 1120P- Qa*rfsMteTJf44fflRBuc«er&-IM E Bogai SI 

10 12012P 8urt ii rBro (8aWW6llTro 

6-10-0 — ■ l Etaotat fl 7B 

11 M0003 Mppf Sana p9HQNtMda 1V-10-0 — 8 Mana — 

BaUan 9-4 AigM Ftm 7-2 tetambm, 6-1 ay. 7-1 IBautt. 10-1 

DananHB. mtrnt Bby. 17-1 


0000 9ta8BvmBIMMgaat5-10-12 — 
68-00 BteBr Tmfci OTBEraUB-W- 7 


-^ 0 - 7-4 aMWQ— La -1WSteM.7-g Quite Bate. 10-1 Mart IBM Crate 
4 OrtSCOmSH EQWTAM^JOCNEYS ASSOCIATION MADBI 

Ob2Uchase 

2m £4,500 (13 declared) 

l ^SS5SS$S&&™ :===-.¥£ 

3 4X1480 — 1 ^ 
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m 

«*■' • :, - r 
•’ 

a**-**' 
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y 
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«aas Bg»= 

fSSS 7-1 W _■ 

PS1>S0 VtaaMdB^3rntteJSDte6-11-7 — 

QP« tea Can M SvMtantft-lW 

opnw - 


2 ■ ataytaB.gwg) ^r?, 7 -jLi- — 6_ 1W FCteyW 
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Bate M WMfltea Mb, 8-1 Who Ote. WoodBte Wo A M F tort ftma. 8-1 ten* Do*. 10-1 

MV. M-1 UMTiUa, rtaaa t terurt 


STENOUTT GM1HERWD0D H9M0AL HANDICAP CHASE 
2m £7.457(8 declared) -oB 

Tkteaate OTto 8-11-13 


Him Ijb Uartglib ^lBfKbtoWl 

3C-4P Wat tote («M (BjMjto" 


162234 FOB 

111110 fcM 
211134 toa 
414121 tort 
33WM1MI 


s 

BSBI^«^2== ===^ r fe ■ 

1 JmU 5-1 untete W Jto ftrte, MMU Tou, Qoafate 10-1 


MB B-4 WO* IH.WW 
to^fe-l8l.g-TWwtig. 


F2llfFHIib 



:5W = 

r C Stony — 
.8 Dottata — 
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Results 


Robe ns (4-1): 2. Arctmla (13-2); a, M 
«teataa{7-1). iv-4fw» Qlory ofOroavaaor. 


10 ran. to. 5. (I BaWMfli To* £4.70; Si M. 
El JO. w -te* Du) P: £45.90. THw Cl 84)0. 
CSF:E2&88. 

44$(1a114|Mi1,<8EIKDKML 
D Sweeney (3-1 lav): Z, Stafpu Bran 
(7-M; a, Uyttona tonka (5-1J- 7 ran. S, 8. 
(A Jam) Tors: E4JS: CT.m £L30 l Dual R 
ra.iacsF^iAZ. 

MIMNnCIBOO. 

PUCBonaua 

MCKPOTi Not won. £33£34fl2 eateBd 

over Id Beveriay today. 


T0TF HANDKAPHURDLE 

2m 4f 110yds £5,508(10 dBCtaiBd) 


EPSOM 

aitecaifci.BAiwo^JQwenP 1 -^** 
Wrtc ie-lto «. IjBMbta I M| 

7-3 lav SeOaifsipark RyaOi tMLlK MJ 


Akdwnt) Tow "-S’ 

Dual F: £26.40. Trio: G26J0. C8F: E45JI7 


TrteBit 041.81. 

(la 41 lOvtob 1. THE OL0W- 
-WOBM, M HWs (11-8 tav). *, Mja 
f2-11- a, Datta curt (9-1]- s ran. lit 6. 

Ei-20. n.40. M * 

n.70.CSF:£3S7. 

a.10(1n,4fJM,A8STOenQM*B^Pa» 

Eddery (10-1J: 2. 

(11-4 tav). 11 ran. «. t (C Bn«w)TlWc 
Eio.40; OH). 

Tri(X £59.70. CSF: C71^B. Tneaat B2S.1& 
NR: Jswah. 

X40 (1- 2*)i 1, K B W 8B M . T Sprato 
(20-11; a. Praaanf *mn |1H): a. ritaea 
te natal (11-4 Tav). IS ran. 3, bd. (B 
MIMnan) TOO: fZS.to £7/40. U W. £1-40. 
Dual F: D7-30. Trio: E187 J2Q. CSF: PW-7S. 
Trlcast E683J20. 

4.18 (1n'l14fta)i 1. PUTUMA, U 


SOP (1-2 ten): t, Cwarirs OrcUri (100-30): 
a. Tap Aaa (33-1). 10 ran. 5. 8. (Ulaa v 
W1 Diana) Tote £1^0; Cl JO, C1J0. £9.70. 
Dual F: 81 80. Trio: Cl 1 30. C8F: Cl 30. 
xsoi i, IB boues, P Cartmny (8-2): e. 
Oat Baal (B-4 tav): a, Atei ne M Bay (2-1). 8 
ran. 2, 10. (F UurpftyJT: £580; East), £150. 
□REB.00. CSF: £1130. 

4ABt 1, KUMOFT1IBVEC, 0 Gallagfter 
»-«; B, Tartead pi-4 tav): 3, «m8» 


. 7rwi.8, 4. (C UamjTote: £3Jtt £130. 
t Dual F:£BJ0. CSF: CBJ7. 


PERTH 

■Jfti 1, JOB SHAW, P Mvm (6-1); *. 
THggerttafa (11-1): % IMb" Ul " 
(5-1). 15-8 tav Ooh Ah CU1BP8- 71 rm. 10. 
13. (Mrs M nevo)ey) T4lte AMR EJ80. 
E250. £1.80. Dual F: £48^X Trio: E6430. 
CSR £4835. tab Charlie d"Or. 
3LSB1.C UH 8TOUJOKBfcRSuppU(3-1 

Mriga (7-1). 3-1 B^yfirw.8 rari.J. 

7. (L Lunoo) ToiK S35ftC1 £0 . Oto 
Dual F: £1280. Trio: C7B.10. CSF: ES1JB. 

TMcsac E206.BS. Nft Baal Tonic. 

IM 1, HOWnAHCB PRINCE, N Wlllcm- 


£l JO. Dual R EfiJQ. CS: E8J7. 

4Jb 1, e umre wu BOV, Mr M Braa- 
burna{B-4tav):*,MkaS*aa(S-2);3,Bom 
To naaaa (7-U 10 ran. S. 12 (Mrs S 
Bradbume) Tote £2.10; cuo. £130. £2.10. 
Dual R P.5Q. TTte E9J3Q. CSF: £457. Tri- 
este £15.78. 

KJto 1, CATHnam CHOIO^ L wyer 
B-11 tavt a. Yaaa Maaaa (6-1): 8. 
Saaaaa (6-1), 11 ran. W. 2. (J Jefferson) 
Tote £150; £150. £1.10, P.70. DUAL F: 
£450,Trio: £350. CSR £453. 
MUDKnoefi. PuCBonB7rt. 


TOWC ESTER 

2.1 (ht, ORATE BRfTISKSary Lyons (5-S 
lav); a, Wateeoast 0-11:3, CUrt Preda- 
tor (7-2). 11 ran.ft IE (J A«en) Tote 0.00: 


£150, OJO. £1.70. Dual F: CB.10. Trio: 
£16.10. CSF: £10.16. _ . . _ , 

9-40i 1, snw OH 
( 10-1 1 tav); 2 . nag Pte Borta £8-1): 
a aw srartad (9-1). H ran. 30. 31. (T 
FW»ter)Tote£150: Cl 50. £150. £250. Dual 
ftSB THoe BM0. CSF: £1117. rtt Bub- 
hies Galore. 

3.1 ■. 1, IBISH DEUCHT, JLMCtl»-1k£ 
Aaifl laadl (6-1): 3, OrMte Sadjr 
4, Etaartaknond (9-2). 100-30 tav 
Anrunarlnan. IB ran. A 21. (B Cteda) Tote 
nJwTEiTO. £250. £1.40. CIA Dart F: 
£105.60. Trio: Cl 32. ID. CSF: £73.16. Trieste 

a^fcl.CAVAIIgtn, Mr A CnerJee-JoneS 
(11-10 tav): a, *owel HB (9-4); 3. Ctetfa 
Tana (20-1 )6 ran. 6, dUL (H Manners) Tote 
£1.80; £150, £250. DF: £3.70. CSR £458. 
NR: Morehard Mflfy. U&u VM. 
teZOc 1. posmvo, O Leahy (25-1); a, 
lla—Binni a rgfn f7-2);a.PBta A i a lPnn i j r 
(100-30). 3-1 tav Great Shdf. B ran. 2. 16. 
(MMa C Camel T: £474* £690. £150. C150. 
DF: £23260. Trio; £10B5a CSF; C1D75B. 
Trica* £34850. NR: Simply. 

450: 'l.QOOD FOR AUUKSH, Ur J Young 
( 1 2-1 }; a, AremdTba Ham (4-1 JnHsv); X 
PihiuMH tart) (4-1 )m-tav). 10 ran. 4. 11. 
(J Yowig) Tala: £1250: £250. £1.80. £150. 
Dual F: £36.00. Trio: £14350. CSF: £57.10. 


Bon- 1 brave KBHL W M arston (14-1): Dual F: £281 JS0. CSF: &42B51. Mt Classic 

8, Sto Y as Ha sail (33-1): S, Knlrftaa- FaWe. 

brtdaa Lad (2-1 tav). 17 ran. 1. 12 (G QUAD POT; £16^0. 

McCourt) Tate £13.10: £3.40. E1450. C1.70. PWCfPODDWO. 


COMMENTARY RESULTS . 

BEVERLEY 771 781 

FONTWELL 772 782 

PERTH 773 783 

ALL COURSES COMMENTARY 0891 .222 780 
ALL COURSES RESULTS 0891 222 790 

Cmis cost 30p »i *ni m au. hb TiS Plc, mmim Houk. Lbmm EC2A 4BJ. 

TMSuardlan CJinteracitve 
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Football 


Stam is 
close to 
United 
switch 


lan Ross and Martin Tfaorpa 


J AAP ST AM's impending 
status as world football’s 
most expensive defender 
could be confirmed by the 
weekend with his arrival at 
Manchester United. An end to 
a protracted negotiating pro- 
cess is believed to be in sight, 
with the Dutch international 
centre-back poised to leave 
PSV Eindhoven for Old TTaf- 
ford in a £9.5 million deal. 

“We are awaiting a call 
from the United chai rman 
Martin Edwards and we 
should know more by the end 
of this week." said Siam’s 
agent Ton Vandallen. “There 
are other clubs interested in 
signing Jaap but there is little 
point in us opening talks with 
them because they do not ap- 
peal to him. He has set his 
sights on joining United.” 
United, stepping up their 
search for players, are also 
being Linked with two mid- 
fielders from the French club 
Lens — Marc-Viven Foe, a 22- 
year-old Cameroon interna- 
tional rated at around £3 mil- 
lion, and Frederic Dehu, a 25- 
year-old Frenchman valued at 
about £2 million. 

The Lens president Gervais 
Martel said: "I am aware of 
United’s interest in Foe and I 
understand they are also in- 
terested in some of our other 
players, particularly Dehu. 
He is not for sale but we will 
talk about Foe.” 

Chelsea, too, are spreading 
their net in the Continent and 
their targets are understood 
to include the 29-year -old La- 
zio and Italy' striker Pierluigi 
Casiraghi. valued at £S mil- 
lion. Milan's Holland striker 
Patrick Klulvert (ElOmlQon) 
and his club-mate Marcel De- 
sailly, the France central da- 
fender or midfielder rated at 
around £6 million. 

The Arsenal midfielder Pat- 
rick Vieira, sent off twice this 
season, has been charged 
with misconduct by the FA 
after television captured him 
apparently kicking West 
Ham's Ian Pearce during the 
FA Cup replay at Upton Park 
on March 17. 

West Ham are to appeal 
over the FA's decision to ban 
the striker John Hartson for 
an extra match, five in total, 
for allegedly making insult- 
ing comments to the referee 
Paul Alcock after being sent 
off at Bolton in February. 

Because the Wales interna- 
tional Is already serving a 
four-match ban for a second 
dismissal for punching 
Derby's Igor Stimac at Upton 
Park just under two months 
later, he must now miss the 
opening match of next season. 

John Spencer expects to 
learn today whether he can 
pick up his career with Ever- 
ton or if he must return to 
reserve-team football at 
Queens Park Rangers. . 

The Scottish international 
striker’s proposed £1.5 mil- 
lion move was put on hold 
earlier this week after it was 
discovered he had a minor 
heart problem. Tests on Mon- 1 
day proved inconclusive, fore- 1 
ing Spencer to have a second 
examination. 

The Norwich defender John 
Folston will be given a free 
t ransfe r at the end of the sea- 
son and the Reading striker 
Trevor Motley Is to quit 
English football at the end of 
the season to live in Norway 
with his Norwegian wife and 
their children. 
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Casiraghi • • • £6m target 


World Cup countdown 



Rugby Union 


Premiership One 

Wasps 1 8 Newcastle 1 7 


Patrick dem at Easter Road 


A SCOTLAND team 
bearing little resem- 
blance to the proba- 
ble World Cup XI had 
to scramble for a result In the 
rain last night a gains t a Fin- 
land side- that led through 
Jonathan Johansson, the 
Rangers winger, after nine 
minutes. . Celtic’s Darren 
Jackson levelled soon after, 
but once again there was a 
distinct lack of menace about 
the home side. 

That goal from Johansson 
could not have been antici- 
pated from the early stages, 
but there was an alarming 
disarray at times about the 
home defence and midfield. 
There Is little doubt that their 


under-rehearsal accounted 
for the sluggishness and dis- 
orientation that allowed the 
Rangers forward to give the 
Finns the lead. 

Craig Brown had insisted 
before the match that, his 
team would show “very little 
experimentation”, but the 
starting U looked like the for- 
mation of a new repertory 
company. The players have 
not been seen In the same 
team in such numbers before, 
and there seems little doubt 
that Brown was acknowledg- 
ing the needs of dub manag- 
ers faced with serious com- 
mitments this weekend. 

This would explain the 
omission of the Celtic three — 
Tom Boyd, Paul Lambert and 
Simon Donnelly — and of the 
Rangers striker Gordon 


Durie. Matt Elliott and Derek 
Whyte are unfamiliar wing- 
backs and Colin Calderwood 
is not often seen playing in 
front of the defence, and this 
surely contributed to that 
opening goal 

It was a simple, long ball 
from Sami Hyypia in defence 
that flummoxed Colin Hendry 
and the others, who made fu- 
tile claims for offside as Jo- 
hansson quite legitimately . 
romped past them and headed 
for Jim Leighton, slipping the 
hall low to his left from 15 
yards. 

Jackson, the only Celtic ; 
player to make the starting 
team, could hardly miss the 
opportunity he was given to 
score the equaliser. John Col- 
lins's free kick from 20 yards 
hit the “wall” and bounced 


out to Elliott The Leicester 
man played it out to Calder- 
wood on the right and his cen- 
tre was long an accurate. 
Christian Dailly headed down 
to Scott Booth, whose blocked 
shot broke to Jackson. Facing 
an unguarded net from two 
yards, his arm was raised in 
acclaim almost before he slid 
it over the line. 

Apparently adhering to the 
Old Firm “pact". Brown with- 
drew Jackson at half-time, 
but the Scots should have 
scored another, two goals 
within 12 minutes of his 
departure. 

The first opportunity came 
from a lazy pass from Marko 
Tuomela across his own pen- 
alty area, the ball travelling 
straight to Booth. The striker 
hit it hard but shoulder high. 


Republic of Ireland 0 Argentina 2 

Ortega proves 
just awesome 


Northern Ireland 1 Switzerland 0 Nicholson 

Perfsct Patterson taking drugs 

S HANE Nicholson, the 
West Bromwich defender. 


Michael Walker 
at Lansdowne Road 

J UST AS it cannot be easy 
for any Irishman tagged 
with the label of the 
“New George Best", it must 
be a serious burden for any 
young Argentinian to be 
dubbed the “New Diego Mara- 
dona”. Inevitably it happens, 
and last night it happened to 
Ariel Ortega, a 24-year-old in- 
side-forward with Valencia. 

Qrtega even wears Mara- 
dona's No. 10 jersey and has a 
similar physique. And last 
night he made the supposed 
weight of expectation look 
about as heavy as man-made 
fibre, initiating the first goal 
for Gabriel Batistuta with a 
sumptuous turn and delivery, 
he followed that with a spec- 
tacular second that will live 
long in the memory. 

Argentina arrived on the 
back of a 2-1 defeat in Jerusa- 
lem, a result that caused 
much concern in their home- 
land. However, they had 
fielded a side best described 
as experimental against Is- 
rael and altered it considers- 


education 


Every Tuesday in the 


bly here. Seven or eight of last 
night’s formation can expect 
to feature in their first World 
Cup fixture against Japan. 

But the normally exem- 
plary finisher Batistuta 
missed the best chance of a 
frantic opening 15 minutes 
when, having robbed Gary 
Breen, he hared into the area 
only to shoot limply at Shay 
Given who had already made 
one excellent save from Or- 
tega. In the 27th minute Or- 
tega showed his threat once 
again. A jink and pass in one 
movement set his dub col- 
league Claudio Lopez free 
along and his first-time cross 
was nimbly touched past 
Given by Batistuta. 

It was a beautiful goal but 
Ortega bettered it shortly be- 
fore half-time when he col- 
lected a defence-splitting pass 
from the impressive Juan 
Veron that seduced Given off 
his line. Ortega got there 
first, swivelled, looked up 
and from 10 yards hit the per- 
fect chip over Given and the 
stranded Breen on the line. 
As with the opener, the 
crowd applauded the skill. 

They almost had something 
to cheer again, when the 
Republic scrambled a couple 
of early opportunities. The 
sprightly Robbie Keane was 
on the end of both but struck 
a volley over and saw a low 
drive waff tipped away by the 
grertin paper German Burgos. 

Nevertheless as Argentina 
took over the Irish challenge 
petered out and it was no sur- 
prise to see three changes at” 
half-time. And the switches 
h an imm ediate effect, not 
only on the team but also on 
the crowd. 

It was against a background 
of much greater volume that 
Niall Quinn hanged the cross- 
bar with a 65th-minute 
hpariw and not long after that 
Mark winaoiia. in only -his 
second Irish appearance. 

, forced Burgos into an Impor- 
tant stop. 

RBPUSUC OF IRBLAHD: 

(Nowcaatt* United; A Ko«jr, Shsfflald 
United. IM); Kama (EHacMum Map. 
Darby. 76). Draas [Coventry). Karla 

(Loads; Babb, Liverpool. IHQ. Mv 

(Qertiy). Bwianu i (Aston Villa; d Kaly, 
Leads, h-t}, KbuMla (Chariton). KHbaote 
(West Bromwich Albion; Irwta, Man 
United, h-q. Mm (Wolves), oust 
(Sunderland). 

UMHTWA: terum Vivas, Ayala, 


, 63). Wm a rm a t L a pse. 

■ SOougoI ISco (and). 


D ARREN Patterson put 
Ms relegation straggle 
with Luton Town be- 
■hind him to mark his return 
from the international wil- 
derness with his first goal 
for Northern Ireland in Bel- 
fast last night 
The last cap for the 
Second Division centre-half 
came two years ago against 
Sweden, but a hamstring 
injury to Colin Hill handed 
him his chance. 

Patterson, 28, rose at the 
for post to head home Keith 
Gillespie’s precise cross 
after 10 minutes to give the 
Irish a deserved lead. 

The Swiss, who drew 1-1 
with England last month, 
carved out the first chance 
after seven minutes when 
Sebastien Fournier re- 
leased Stephane .Chapulsat 
down the left 
Alan Fettis rushed out to 
the edge of his area and 
partially cleared only for 
the Borussia Dortmund 
striker to collect the ball 
and curl in a right-foot 
effort, which the Black- 
burn goalkeeper plucked 
from under the bar. 

Three minutes later the 
Irish took the lead with a 
well-worked goal Michael 
Hughes, who was coached 
by the Swiss manager Gil- 
bert Gress at Strasbourg, fed 
Gillespie on the right and he 
sent in a perfect back-post 
cross for Patterson to head 


Late results 


Football 

BmaraM-noNALs 

teii|0nd W) » Fortum! (0) O 

SWoarorS. B5 83.463 

SMrhtghfun 46 

tert Ht n Irotand (1) 1 KhiWtiiH iJ ( 0) O 
Patterson 10 woo? 

Ha*«r Iraiand (D) a AnwXfan CZ] Z 

3&SOO Batistuta 27. Ortega 40 

15 Johansson \o 

•4.3*0 

Germany 1 Mgarla 0: Russia 1 Turk By 0: 
Bulgaria Z Morocco 1; Yugoslavia 3 South 
* ofBa J: Norway 2 Denmark ft Belgium 1 
Romania 1. 

IM1 PRMMOLY: Italy S Walea 1. 
FOWIATMJ. TOumuMKHT [Tehran): 
0 Macedonia 0 (Hungry 

IflUONB LEMHI (E; Pmtiter 

aalraborougn 3 Frtcktey 

AMN ptsmuNci coiraniAYKMi 

SMBWSflsS® 

aaasagajgg-!^' 


home. Neil Lennon nearly 
added a second for the Irish 
after the goalkeeper Joel 
Cormtdboeuf palmed Gilles- 
pie's cross to the Leicester 
midfielder and he shot just 
wide. 

The Swiss tried to pass 
their way back .into the 
match, but their efforts 
were blocked by some stout 
defending from the Irish. 

Northern Ireland grew in 
confidence after the goal 
and on 25 minutes Cormin- 
boenf had to produce a fine 
save to keep out a terrific 
effort from Michael Hughes 
after the Wimbledon 
winger had played a one- 
two with James Quinn. 

The Swiss replaced their 
goalkeeper Corminboeuf 
with Pascal Zuberbfihler for 
the start of the second half 
which began with the Tot- 
tenham Hotspur defender 
Ramon Vega, who scored 
against' England, spurning 
two great chances inside the 
space of 60 seconds. First 
he shot straight at Fettis 
from two yards and then 
blazed into the side-netting 
from close range. 

Norte ova li a ta si* rotate (Blackburn 
Rev): JaskJss (Jenkins). A t fa f k** 
(NewcasVa UW). rat te raon (Luton mi. 
Morrow (QpR). Inmoi (Wat Ham LIM}. 
La — io u (Laics Cttjf). OHaiMa (NbwcbsUo 
UU). H Hoot** (Wimbledon). Data 
(OPR). Mm (Weal Bran). 
taltte lai b cormbiboaut (ZuberbGtiler. 
tv-4); Vogel. Fournier, Heochoz. Vega. 
Yakln. Sosa. Wleky. Groaal. Lon tat. 
Chapu ta et 

ibte w j h Daltea (Scotland). 


dlasb rough 1 Man C1;W Brom 3 Wolves 
1. taooniti Bum lay 1 Rot h erham 1; Roctv 
dete Z Shell UU O: Shrewsbury 2 Black- 
pool 1. Ttwte Scunthorpe 0 Newcastle 1; 
Walsall 3 Doncaster 1. 
uueui OF WALKS* Flint Tn 1 Aberyst- 
wyth 1; wetehpoal 2 Cannon's Quay 4. 

Rugby Union 


Wasps 16 NeweasUe 17; Noffliampttn 33 
Ldn Irish 18. 

P W D L F A Pta 
Waw nao tte 18 16 0 3 S11 324 30 

T e ramua 18 15 0 3 474 318 90 

■Mb 17 11 0 8 476 370 92 

I ole aster 17 IQ 1 8.447 354 St 

Mn w —tw IS 9 1 3 43S 454 IB 

Itteh r m i ml 19 9 0 10 483 420 19 

tel* IB B 2 B 489 449 19 

Hiwltaampluii 17 B 1 B 401 3Z9 17 

Harteq u lna 18 7 0 11 430 482 14 

Waa lB 8 1 11 386 469 19 

Ua HOi 18 6 0 13 356 556 lO 

Metal 1 # a 0 17 289 630 « 

TWw Moseley 31 Coventry 3. 

TDHBHTS RdSUmSHIFt Dtvtelos 
lAi Currie 6 Wafaonfam 56. Bhutan IBe 
S tirling County 10 EsBnburgti Asads 13. 
BMaiowSAi Keteo 32 Oaia 22. DbMw 
3B. HMheadUonsnMll 8 Ayr 21. 

Rugby League 

—POMP uni Brawtay 12 QMham 10. 
NATIONAL- COHFOUMCE LKACUSt 
Re nte DbWoe Seddtewonh 32 Lei go 
Miners ft WnoWon 17 Wigan 81 Patricks 4. 


^BPWest Bromwich defender, 
has admitted being a frequent 
drug-user only months after 
convincing the Football 
Association that he foiled a 
test only because bis drink 
had been spiked. 

Nicholson owned up to hav- 
ing regularly taken amphet- 
amine over the past few years 
when he appeared at an FA 
hearing yesterday on a 
charge of dodging a compul- 
sory drugs test His fate will 
be decided in the next three 
months after “a compulsory 
period of rehabilitation and 
assessment”. In the meantime 
he remains suspended from 
all footbalL 

The former Charlton de- 
fender Jamie Stuart, 21, was 
earlier given the go-ahead to 
resume his career after hav- 
ing his suspension for failing 
a drugs test last year lifted by 
the FA 

The future looks bleaker for 
the 27-year-old Nicholson. He 
first tested positive for am . 
pbetamine last November but 
at- the ensuing hearing the FA 
accepted his spiked-drink 
defence. 

Nicholson was cleared of 
wilful misconduct but was 
found guilty of a technical 
breach of the rules and or- 
dered to submit to target-test- 
ing in the future. He gave a 
sample the first time he was 
asked but on the second occa- 
sion, on February 23. he “pan- 
icked" and left Albion's train- 
ing ground when the doping 
control unit asked him to sub- 
mit to another test. 

-The former Lincoln and 
Derby player yesterday ad- 
mitted that he had taken am- 
phetamine at a nightclub on 
the Saturday night before the 
drug testers arrived at Albion 
and to being a “frequent 
user” of the drug over a 
period of years, the FA said. 

Stuart has been out of the 
game for almost six months 
after being first suspended 
and then released by Charlton 
when he became the fourth 
player at the First Division, 
club to foil a drugs test in 
three years. 

Since testing positive for 
cocaine and marijuana in a 
random check last November, 
he has taken part successfully 
in a three-month rehabilita- 
tion programme. 

He feces random tests over 
the next two years bat has the 
chance to make a free- trans- 
fer move to a new club. 


Robert Armstrong 


N EWCASTLE’S 

hopes of winning 
the' Premiership 
suffered -a severe 
setback last »iigi*i in an un- 
expected defeat aft er a 
bruising, no-h olds-barred 
battle at Laftus Road. 

Newcastle’s goalklcker 
Rob Andrew failed with two 
penalties tat tiw last 10 min- 
utes to leave his side with- 
out a league point for the 
second time tat four days 
aftpr Sunday's defeat by Sar- 
acens, their nearest rivals. 
But Newcastle still lead on 
scoring difference with four 
matches remaining. 

Wasps quickly dispelled 
any notion that Newcastle 
might be granted a comfort- 
i able passage by putting in 
successive big hits on 
Andrew and Gary Arm- 
strong that promised an in- 
tensely phyricalccm test. 

Wasps, driven deep into 
their own 22 by the aggres- 
sive Newcastle pack, sur- 
vived early attempts to 
second-guess their hard- 
pressed defence before fash- 
ioning a breakout that 
yielded a 45-metre Gareth 
Rees penalty when the lead- 
ers lriTiad the ball in a mid- 
field rock. But within five 
mbrnfeR Andrew had lev- 
elled with a long-range pen- 
alty for offside. 

On the half-hour. Wasps 
pressed Newcastle with a 
series of versatile counter- 
attacks and deservedly 
regained the lead with a 
second Rees penalty goaL 
The Canadian full-back 
steered his kick home from 
35 metres after Garath 
Archer had infringed by ille- 
gally preventing Mark Wee- 
don from rejoining play. - 
Three punutes before the 
break Newcastle fell two 
scores behind after Wasps 
cleverly changed the point 


One step ahead . . . Christian Dailly surges forward for Scotland as Finland’s Jnha Reini lengthens stride to challenge photograph: as* hadforu'W-lspoftt 

Scotland 1 Finland 1 

Jackson saves Scotland face 


allowing Niemi to punch back 
into play. It fell straight to 
Scot Gemmin, looking at a 
gaping net from 20 yards. The 
Forest player volleyed too 
high. 

Hendry, captain for the 
night, had a shocking mtss 
shortly after, John Collins de- 
livering the perfect cross 
which Hendry, uncharacteris- 
tically, headed wide of Nie- i 
mi's right-hand post I 

SCOTLAND (3-5-2): Utottton (Aberdeen): 
Hendry (Blackburn). Calderwood j 
{Tottenham). Dailly (Derby); Elliott 
(Leicester; Weft, Hearts, h-t). Canaria 
{Nottingham Forest), McKinley 
(Blackburn). CoOtae ( Monaco). Whyte 
(Aberdeen): f ac Uwm (Celtic; Oatlm ili— , 
Blackburn, it-l). Booth (Borussia 
Dortmund). 

FINLAND (4-4-2): Nismli Ylonen, 
KyypfcO, Koakbion, Tuntea; MeMo, 
Vntokori, Ratal, L Bi i iemm ( RHhBehti, 
h-t* Jotemav t umMa , 

H d »WB H Van D5)K (Neaieriands). 


of attack from the right 
flank to the left. When a 
ruck broke- up the -ball 1 
passed through three pafrs 
of hands to theft: hooker Tre- 
vor Leota. whose paaa — 
which looked a trifle for- 
.war d — was collected onthe 
bounce by Laurence Scxase, 
who scored at the flag. 
Rees’s conversion pot Wasps 
13-5 in front. 

A sudden., downpour-, 
seemed to have the effect of 
dousing Wasps’ fire ‘.and 
bringing Newcastle tofSefr 
senses. Two minutes into 
the second half the Tyneside 
club cut the deficit with, ah 
writing solo. try by the tire- 
less Armstrong. The scran* 
half darted forward from 
the 22, barged Ms way past 
Rees and grounded the hall 
to the left of the posts, leav- 
ing Andrew with a simple 

v pf yio n. - 

Newcastle then laid siege ; 
to the Wasps’ line without 
farther rew ar d until '■ the 
56th rafrmrfp when the vigi- 
lant Armstrong spotted^* 
gap. picked up at the baseef 
a ruck and plunged over the 
line fear Ms second try, put- 
ting Ms side In the lead for 
I the first time. Andrew added 
the conversion points. 

However, Wasps res- 
ponded with a splendidly co- 
ordinated counter-attack 
down the left; setting, up a 
rolling maul close to New- 
castle’s line, a sales of four 
•anma ftanowed and when 
the Wasps' pack droVe 
towards the left corner their, 
scrum-half Mike Friday was 
at hand to claim the derisive 
pushover try. 

•counts: tumi Scrota. Friday. 

Cum Main— Root. raiialilar~ Raw 2. 
Dawcuilai Trias: Arm strong 2. 
Conversions: Andraw 2. BoMttyi 
Andrsw. • 

Wasps: Rons; Sampson, Groenstock. 
Henderson. Serosa; King. Friday: MaUay. 
Lento. Groan. S Show. Wasdoa. DaUaglto 
(eapO. White. Wo relay. 

Ha —al ter Legg: Naylor. WiHnoon. M 
Shaw, Childs; Andrsw, Armstrong; 
Graham. Hasdais. Van ZandvttoL Aretasr. 
Weir, Lam. Arnold, Ryan. 

H ot— not C Whin [GOoucMtar). 


Northampton 33 London Irish 1 8 

Beil takes toll 
of Exiles’ hopes 


Ian Malta! 

L ondon irish's 

changed strip of fune- 
real black looked sadly 
appropriate at Franklins Gar- 
dens last night The Exiles 
had won four of their five 
league games since Dick Best 
took over as caretaker coach 
in February bat, should there 
| be relegation, the trapdoor 
I beckons in the fece of trips to 
Saracens and Bath. 

Best has said the Exiles, 
with five matches in 14 days, 
will be “in pieces” by the end 
of the season. They looked 
jaded last night in a match 
postponed because of the East 
Midlands floods 12 days ago; 
it started in spring sunshine 
but ended In torrential r ain 
As the thunder roared and 
l ight n in g flashed, Northamp- 
ton salvaged a scrappy game 
bogged down in a first half 
constantly interrupted by the 
whistle and stoppages. 

Budge Pountney, left out OF 
Scotland’s squad tins week 
for the summer visit to Aus- 
tralia, made a point with an 
opportunist try soon after the 
break and the Irish were 
finally sunk by one of their 
own on the hour. Jon Bell, the i 
injury-plagued Ireland centre, 
hacked on to score after the 
replacement Andy Northey 
had made a hit on Conor 
O'Shea as the full-back tried 
to run from the Irish 22. 
O'Shea’s late consolation 


try was academic as ; Paul 
Grayson, Saints* captain for 
the night, underpinned the 
victory by converting all 
seven of his kicks at goal for a 
personal 18 points. • 
Northampton's game. .plan, 
was disrupted before the kick- 
off when Matt Dawson and 
Jon Sleigh tholme went on to - 
the club’s injury list • 

But the Saints stfil con- 
trolled the first hatf.iwlth 
Grayson constantly booting 
kickable penalties to the . cor- 
ners to win line-outs, a phase 
of the game they were deariy 
going to dominate through 
the jumping of John Phillips 
and Jason Chandler. 

The first try came- when 
Phillips towered above the 
Irish forwards to win a imfe- 
out deep in their 22 and Garry 
Pagel was driven over. • 
But the Irish lock Nick Har- 
vey replied at once after Fite- 
pa trick and Redmond caught 
the Northampton defence - 
napping. But that was as close 
as the Irish got as Grayson's 
penalty stretched the home 
lead to 16-12 by half-time. 

•COMERS: 1mlirin„ii,i„ L T<tea> Pax»L 
? wnt ^y- • *(- Cte tera lote, Grayaanft 
Paaalt Uai Grayson 4. Lowlen hhta 
y * * 1 O’SAso. Commas 

W 0 Q 08 . PataaMoa: Wrote 2. 


•taaBawpitote Townsend; Motr. Bad. M 
AJtefl fftorthey, IWj, Th omo y crptL Qrayaon - 
(Mpl). aremftaH; Pagel. Clarice, Stewart 
S7min). Phillips. Chandler). 
MacKinnon (FoaJa. 68). Poimtney, Sooty. 
V*** Wa*« O'Shea (capt); Bishop. 
Ven ter. B urns (Burrows.70). Woods: 
Mumpnrays. Hogan; Fitzpatrick. Rsdmond, . 

OXeuy, Morahan. Dawson 
(Bird, 88}. SeawiaU. 

RsKarww B Plercy (YartaNra). 


Whelan severs last amateur 
link by quitting Ireland Job 


•fobort Armstrong 

^^ AT W HELAN Stepped 
■"down yesterday as the Ire- 
land team manager after 2 'A 
yaars In the job, citing per- 
sonal and business reasons for 
a decision which he had con- 
templated for several months 

The 48-year-old former Ire- 
land forward was the last sig- 
nlfi can t link with old-style 
amateurism in that he drew 
no salary from the Irish RFU 
but carried out his duties as a 

fun-time commitment. ■ 

He worked with three 
pecessive national coaches 
in Murray Kidd, Brian Ash- 
ton and the incumbent War- 
ren Gotland, but not always . 
in unalloyed harmony. 

Ireland’s steady decline has 
been too complex an issue for 
which Whelan can be hold in- 
dividually responsible but 
their Five Nations whitewash 

this year is likely to have has- 
tened his departure In a sea- 
son that produced one Test 
win, over Canada. 

Richmond confirmed yes- 
terday that they are plann ing 
to play their home matches 


away from the Athletic 
Ground next season by shar- 
ing Reading Football dub’s 
new £37 million all-seat* kfe- 
dejskl Stadium, which Is due 
to open in Augnst 

Ri chmo nd's chief executive ■ 
Tony Hanett- said he is -in 
wi ** 1 Reading about 
playing up to 20 matches at 
the 25 .000-capadty stadium' in 

Berkshire. 

] British referees will fcakw 
charge of four of the six Trl- 
na tlon a matches between 
Australia, New Zealand and 
South Africa this summer, 
with Ireland's David McHugh 
being given the Bledisloe Cup 
Test between New Zealand 7 
end Australia. 
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Remembering the Brummie pinko who occasionally 
saw red but whose blood always ran claret-and-blue 
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minute’s “silence" 

■ (however noisy) to the 
* I memory of Ixjrd How- 

■ ell before the kick-off at 
Werahley last night was a 
deserved tribute. The old 


S^J 01 # 1 been tickled 

pink, hia cheeks moist at the 
honour. No matter that most 
m the stadium would have had 
no remote cognisance of 
"some boring old fart or 
other", unaware of the coun- 
try's first and best sports min- 
ister whoset the standard 
very few, if any, have come 
close to matching. 

Denis was the Fbotball 
League referee who became a 
Cabinet minister, although in 
his pioneering sports role in 
the Sixties he was only a Junior 
under-secretary at the Depart- 
ment of the Environment He 
was an the League list for 10 
years from 1956, but only 
refereed one match at Wembley 


— the England v Scotland 
schoolboys’ international In 
1965 — and only one w hen he 
was actually a minister. 

On the first day of the 
1965-66 season, his boss, the 
Prime Minist e r 
Wilson, who revelled in pub- 
licity gimmicks Jong before 
spin-doctors were thought of, 
urged him to begin the World 
Cup season with a flourish. 

They gave hi m Cardiff City 
v Bury buta lunchtime cup of 
“tinny” tomato soup at Car- 
diff station gave him food 
I poisoning. Denis did not com- 
fortably survive the 90 min- 
1 utes and afterwards put his 
whistle away forever. 
Howell’s politicking enthu- 


siasms and grasp of his brief 
at once made th? job indispen- 
sable. His two most trenchant 
speeches in the House were 
probably those when demand- 
ing MCC cancel the cricket 
tour to South Africa when Ba- 
sil D’Olivelra was told he was 
not welcome In 1970. and, 23 
years later, when the Daily 
Mail conned British citizen- 
ship for the South Afri can run- 
ner Zola Budd — "the most 
disreputable episode of Gov- 
ernment wi thin my whole ex- 
perience." he roared, 
i Mind you, I always thought 
his best speech was to urge the 
1 building of one plain hrick wall 

in every housing estate and 
school playground, so that kids 


could whack a ball against it, 
with bat or racket or foot, and 
so leam the basic skills as be 
had in the yard of his parents' 
dingy back-to-back in Birming- 
ham’s Lozells in the Twenties. 

Even from the Opposition 
benches in the Seventies and 
Eighties, Tory government 
ministers would privately tell 
you that, to an intents, Denis 
rema i n ed the Hon. Min. of 
Sport No Conservative ever 
got to grips. At one sports- 
writers' dinner, I remember 
tbe vague Eldon Griffiths ab- 
sentmindedly beginning to 
read his speech. “Gentlemen, 
this nation is deeply proud of 
the integrity of such afine body 
of men as yourselves, etc etc” 


... and It started to go down 
smarmingly wed before we 
sniggeringjy twigged the truth 
— that he thought he was 
addressing policemen. . 

Then there was tiny-tot row- 
ing cox Colin Moynihan who 
kept catching crabs when 
ducking Mrs Thatcher's con- 
stantly flailing handbag. And 
what about languid and lofty 
Hector Munro. another day- 
dreamer? At some Olympics 
bunflght, beer only, I cadged 
him a large port: he stared 
at it without thanks, sniffed it 
grimaced, gave it back to me, 
sighed, got up and wafted 
away into the night never to * 
be seen nor heard of again. 

The Tories produced a 


string of such sports nonenti- 
ties, and at least Tony Banks, 
having found his line and 
length, is now beginning to cut 
the mustard as a first-rate ap- 
prentice successor to the good 
man Wembley remembered 
last night. 

Being bom a Lozells scruff 
Aston VEla was Howell’s vil- 
lage team. To the end his 
blood ran claret-and-blue. 
Whenever we met I would 
c h allenge this affable Brum- 
mie cross between Messrs 
Pickwick and Magoo to recite 
the team of his dreams, and 
with rhythmic boyhood awe 
so he would, until his glinting 
nil-nil specs steamed up: Bidd- 
lestone; Callaghan. Cum- 


mings; Massie, Allen, Iveson; 
Broome, Haycock, Shell, Star- 
ling, Houghton. 

The day in 1964 that Wilson 
appointed him first-ever 
sports minister, the Premier 

told him: “just put yoursdf 
about, because there’s no 
money, no budget” 

“Not even tor the World 
Cup?” said Denis. “What World 
Cup?” asked Wilson. “The one 
we’re staging in 1966,” said De- 
nis. “How much?” said Wflson. 
“Er, half a mfliinn pounds." 

■ Cfl jtf pgnic p hiffVfng a mimh er 
at random. “Okay," said Wil- 
son, “but not a penny more.” 
TheMP-ref was to whistle it 
through with neither hitch nor 
hiccup. A tree great 



Tennis 


Leading 

Briton 


cursed 
by clay 


Stephen Bieriey 

in Monaco sees Greg 
Rusedski follow Tim 
Henman to defeat 


T HE curse of clay 
claimed . Britain’s 
second victim yesterday 
as Greg Rusedski lost his 
opening match at the Monte 
Carlo Open against the part- 
timer Boris Becker. But for 
the first time in four visits 
here Pete Sampras finally 
managed to win. 

The cynics would argue 
that Sampras’s 6-4, 7-5 vic- 
tory over his follow American 
Andre Agassi had more to; do 
with the feet he can regain 
his No. 1 spot from the in- 
jured Marcelo Rios Of Chile 
this, week than with - any new- 
found love of the tournament 
And they would be right 
Sampras has previously 
lost at the first time of asking 
in the priocipalfry to such lu- 
minaries as Carl-0 we Steeb of 
Germany, the Dutchman Paul 
Haarhuis and Magnus Lars- 
son 'erf Sweden — and then 
complained-., about the 
weather. Or anything- - 
This is not Sampras’s usual 
style, but previously he felt 
obliged to nu$s some sort of 
apology to discourage mutter - 
togs that he never had very | 
much mtention oT staying be- 1 
yond the minimum ! 
commitment 

It is not to Rusedski's na- 
ture routinely to make ex- 
cuses either. He may be Brit- 
ain’s No. 1 but having been 
brought up in a different envi- 
ronment, namely Ca n ada , he 
has not acquired the British 




All cutup - - . Andre Agassi plays a backhand return with a grimace in yesterday’s straight-sets defeat by Pete Sampras 


habit of blaming everything 
and everyone when beaten. 

He was on the centre court 
before Sampras, and lost a 
second-round match he should < 
have won. “It is not a question 1 
of me not being comfortable : 
on day," said Rusedski. *T did 
not take my chances.'* 

Rusedski, who had a first- 
round bye, led Becker 4-1 in 
the opening set, won the 
second, and again squandered 
the initiative in the third, go- 
ing down 6-4, 3-6, 6-3. So in 


two days Britain have lost 
their two leading players, 
Henman going down to a 
Spanish qualifier, Galo 
Blanco, on Tuesday. 

Rusedski’s performance was 
the more encouraging: he 
looked as if be might win, un- 
like Henman. However, 
Becker believes strongly that 
Rusedski must stick to his nat- 
ural serveand-volley game. 

“I was stunned daring the 
first 15 minutes when Greg 
stayed hack and looped his 


returns,” said Becker. “He 
has to come into the net all 
the time if he is to have a seri- 
ous chance on clay.” 

Initially Rusedski’s ground 
strokes were pl e asi n gly se- 
cure. although the top-spin 
backhand remains a stroke be 
has little confidence in, and 
one he eschews. This clearly 
pats him at a disadvantage in 
long rallies. 

However. Becker is not ex- 
actly the best person to give 
Rusedski advice about the in- 


tricacies and mysteries of 
day, for he tots never won a 
tournament on this shifting, 
swirling surfece. 

Sampras has won two titles 
on clay — Rltzbflhel and Rome 
— but had not beaten Agassi 
on the red staff on three previ- 
ous occasions. When Agassi 
took a 2-0 lead in the first set 
it appeared the little bald one 
might romp it, but Sampras 
was In no mood to lie down in 
Monte Carlo this time. 

For Agassi, who ended last 



Cricket 


Today’s round of county’ 
matches have added overseas 
interest with the debu ts erf the 
West Indies fast bowler 
Pranklyn. Rose (Northamp- 
tonshire) and The Zimbabwe 
leg-spinner Paul Strang (Not- 
tinghamshire), and the return 
of Carl Hooper for Kent 
against the champions Gla- 
morgan. Strang, recovered 
from .a broken Index finger, 
plays against Somerset at 
Taunton and Rose, who 
replaced the injured Paul 
Reiflel for Northants, faces 
Hampshire at Southampton- 
Durham .will,- meanwhile, 
he without: the injured new- 

ball pair- Simon Brown and 
Metvyn Betts for the visit of 
Gloucestershire to Chester-le- 
Street' ' 


Evans carries home-grown hopes 


Duncan Mackay 

on the man the 
bookies say is the 
best of British 


T HE former fan-runner 
Paul Evans, despite his 
37 years, is the book- 
makers’ tip as Britain’s 
beat male hope in Sunday's 
London: Mhrathon, quoted 
at lfi-l behind Antonio 
Finto. the «-4 favourite 
from Portugal. 

But Evans said last night 

that, with the focus on the 
defending champion, he was 
feeling no pressure. ‘We 
expected to win again, he 
said of Pinto- “That’s fine 
because it takes the atten- 
tion off guys like me." 


Rowing 

Women's eigbts win compete 
at Henley Royal Regatta for 
the first time in July, writes 
Christopher Dodct Anew invi- 
tation event . announced yes- 
terday includes crews from 
Britain, Canada,' Australia 
and the United States. Henley 
will provide the first outing 
for Australia’s newly-formed 
crew, for the Sydney -Olym- 
pics, previously the only 
event for. women in the . 
regatta, which began fo i838, 
was the Princess Royal Chal- 
lenge Cup for single .scuBers. 


Having finished in the 
top 10 four times In the past 
five years, there w ould be 
no more popular winner 
♦h»n Evans. But many have 
written off the Lowestoft 
runner. “1 honestly believe 
my best marathon is still in 
me,” he said. “If I didn’t be- 
lieve that, there would be 
no point putting in all the 
bard work In training.*’ 
Evans has been averaging 
130 mOes a week in prepa- 
ration for this race, much 
of it at altitude in Sooth Af- 
i rica. “Pant’s a tough char- 
acter,” said the 1993 
Phampinn Kninnim Martin, 
the last British man to win 
the marathon. “He takes 
pride in the amount of 
training he does. The young 
guys seem to get off on how 

little they do.” 

Martin fears for Britain’s 


great marathon tradition, 
citing Jem Brown as Ev- 
ans’s only serious local 
challenger. The 26-year-old 
Yorks hire man made his 
debut in Chicago last Octo- 
ber, running 2 hr lOmin 
ISsec despite a build-up in- 
terrupted by injury and, at 
40-1, Martin believes he 
represents an excellent 
each-way bet. 

“If yon just look at the 
pin riir , you would think he’s 
not in the class of guys like 
Antonio Pinto and Josi&h 
Thugwane, but I think heU 
be there or thereabouts,” 
Martin said. “He’s someone 
with a good, old-fashioned 
attitude.” 

Evans concurred with 1 
Martin’s analysis. “There 
should be young blokes 
kicking our backsides. It is 
alarming there is nobody 


coming through apart from 
Jon,” he said. 

Like Martin before him. 
Brown is an accomplished 
10,000 metres and cross- 
country runner. “The mar- 
athon is not like the track 
where you have got African 
guys running 26:30 for 
10,000 metres and, physi- 
cally, it’s not possible for 
me to do that,” Brown said. 

“There Is nobody doing 
marathons who is physi- 
cally much better than I 
am. Realistically, it is my 
only chance of getting an 
Olympic medaL” 

For Evans. London on 
Sunday represents his 
Olympics and he will be go- 
ing heil-for-Ieather to win 
it: “If Tm sitting at the side 
of the road at 23 miles them 
m just go home, lick my 
wounds and try again.” 




Evans ... no pressure 


Results 
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Ice Hockey 

Needing a win to ke^> alive, 
anyhope of promotion to Pool 
A of the World Championr 
ships. Great Britain lost 4^. 
to Norway yesterday, writes 
Tony Allen in Jesenlce, 

Slovenia. • 

Ian Cooper put B ritain 

ahead but Michael Snumuret, 

Gefr Svendsberget and T*al 
Jobnsen replied before Rob 

Wilson and Doug McEwrit 
mSTit 3-8- Eight mfflOp 
into the final period Carl An- 
d^reen scored the winner. 


Tennis 

SS»aaw3Sss 

S-1. B-T. B 
iSerJ 0-*. «’A 


i (Den) lit O Mysma (Nath) 16-8. 

i 15-8; M Cooatabte (GB) bt B Keswv (BuO 
15-11. IB-17 1 ; K Im ie HMi [Dan) M C 
, Houonion ( 08 ) Ifr-tt frliTJ i l ■■■ ! ■ 
fSwe) (X J van CUk (Neyh} 15-10. 18-15. 
15-10. 0 Sooarefx (Gor) ta H 


'Cricket 1 


I (Swe) 7-15. 15-6, 15-8; M Moyer (Don) 
H B Kuytan (Btf) 15-S. 16-10. 

Wcmerc C »»rfe (Den) M B S>*harevB 
(Bus) 11-2. 11-3; ■ Bory (Sw^MT Hd- 
lom(CB) 11-3. IUJ M li rniike (flrti) 
MA WottonamCHn) 1*3^^ 

_a« (Den) bt A Gibson (68) 11— 1- 11-ft X 
Ibwoemn (Pd) W ASonderB MTd [Den) 

11-*. 9-12. 11-8; K -M I 8BI tSB )_at E 
Karacfttaw (Bib) 11-*. 11-®! 8 a* - !” 

13*10; ■ P udw e— (Den) bt K Erraon 
(Swe) 1-11. 11-8. 11-8. 




SB COMP JO CMMMOMWi Cmtw 
bwyi Yorks 324-7 dec (J 0 Mttfle&toofc 
107 no). Kert<5>-Z. Trent Sri dgw Notts 212 
(T M Smith 6-62) v Dorty*. 
TMANMUAR TOOBUMT (Slttrlsn); 
New Zeeland 258-5 (N AstJe 78). AustraJIa 
2BV& ri Uaooy 63). Australia wan by live 
Wtcksts. IncSe 2S4-7 (M Bevan mi) v 
AustraB*. 


miles behind leader; 3. EF Language at 
11A 4, Innovabon Kv»mar 18J; 5. Silk 
Cut a Merit Cup 22A 7, Toshiba 223; 
B. Cbertie Redng 233; 8. EF Education 
23A 


Snooker 


Ice Hockey 

WORLD CHAMPIONSHIP (Ljubljana, 
Slot Peel It Ukraine 4 Stovanlaft Norway 
4 NaMe rt ende 1. Ukraine 3 Estonia 1; Ner- 


EMBASSY WOULD CHAMPIONSHIP 

(Sheffield!: Pint rowed: D Korean 
(Wales) bt J Prince (M) 10-6; RO*Sidh» 
(Eng) bt J Swail (M) ID-5. 


way 4 88 3. 

Motor Sport 


Fixtures 


Arsi (Mor) 8-1. 8 - 1 ;.r W a Htnro Fp ” » 

C Blanco (Sp)0-L4-6.8^. 

ATP us cur COURT CHAM WW- 
SMPS (Onando); 8fcat rawe* ■ 

■■wad rtawdt U TMaran (Swal » a 
Pcapri (R) 8-4, . . 


Baseball 


Badminton 

HNOMEAN CHAMPIONSHIP 

Bulj: 1SW nwwfc Maw P OadeJWnJU 


RATIONAL 64lhraukoa b. LOB 

Anaelaa Z MontmL 3. St Let* S/MH- 
delphla 3, Cincinnati fc PWabwBh 3. San 
p^dsea 8; NY Mets 0. Houston ft Cm- 
cuts 5. San Olege S. 

2hwucan LKAOUM cievaland 14, cm- 
earn, WS ft DeimX 4, Poston 1 1! Toronto 3 

norms). Ny Yankees 6; Texas 4. Tampa 
Bay 0; AnahNm ft BaBmore 8; Oakland 5. 
BffrMoota 4 panns): SeaBa a. Kansas c 5. 


CATALAN RALLY! Ml laoi Chwraa 
atawrfcgw 1. D Aurief (Fr) Toyrta Corolla 
4hr I8mtn SftSsac 2. F Lot* (Sei) TojtXa 
Corolla ■ 53Asec. 3. T Maxmw (Fin) Mit- 
subishi Lancer UNAaec 4. R Btmia (QB) 
UtubisM Cartsma 138* ft P BegabW 
(Fr) CUrosn Xsara J31.4 Warld d la nip l 
n.i.tifc. atwtohMs (after fifth round): 1, C 
Sainz tap) 2TBB; 2. R Bum* (CP) 1ft 3. J 
1ft 4. CMaH ae m 
Maiadiiiiiamsi 1. MINiDtehl 32ps; 2, 
Toyota 8i; 3. Said 2ft 4. Subaru 21. 


(73d unlssa sutad) 


tmng; Whyleleale v MNOanneed JW. 
TUrd DMakac Klnoabury Tn v Camber- 
ley In. HomchuratvE'niurrwkUW- 
DR MAKTWS LBAQUM 8NdtoM|INi*> 
latao: Reddicn Ud * W Tn ^Sooms! 
Boro v Grantham Tn- Q™Nu*o 

BaldockTn » Enth L Belvedere; fate Tn * 

Mju tmIh 

iwrcQwrnss iaawic nrM w*- 
Ksfcmi Atft v Atnerton Con Si 

Helena Tn v Giocsop N& Darwen v 

ARNOrr IHSURAHCN HorfTHIRN 
mBM IW DfvWon RTM Hn w easB e 

icmWK' DffiSCT LBAGUCi Pramtor 
Dlilrki Tiverton Tn v Taunton TA 
PONTWS LEAGUE; Prottriw Dhriaton 
ftottm Forest v Deroy p.O) 

AVON INSURANCE COMBINATION! 
(%W I1M Innr BrigNon v C Palace (7.0). 


Football 


Rugby League 


Basketball 


SaBing 


T Wap? (S-mj) 18A. 16-ft o 
(Sa«) bt P JaaM (Rn) 15-7. 1V& R 


EUROPEAN CHANPTOXSHtP (Berce- 

lona); Tuail ftniii Botosna U BNgnda 
83 - 81 ; AEK Atfwna M Treviso 6B-88- 


WHITHIBAO ROUND the 

HACK V i ”»Hh gy SSK?? 

! 2BA miles BJ flnteh; Z Swedish Match 11.4 


OM YAUXHALL COHPRRBtCS (7A5): 

Chenanhm o sutybridae: Famnoreugh v 
Southport Hayes v Dover; Leek Tn v 
Moracambe; Sough v Kettering 
INOBOND LEAOUEr Pramlar DMelam 
Em ley rSoornymoor Winsford Utd v Lan- 
caster. tfcat DMsInni Malloek Tn » 
Grebto. 

uvuah 1 cimrci r. ntililrrr 

Boreham Wood a Heybridge: Bromley v 
C has ham: Piaheer v Basingstoke. Hnt 


ALLIANCE CHAMPIONSHIP! Sftfiord v 
Hanfas: Sheffield v Heddwstold; widrasv 
Wigan. First tfedfetai Rochdaia v Bailey. 


Cricket 


DMeloK Barkhamsted Tn v Uxbridge; 
Layton P * Grays Ath; Abingdon Tn v Wor- 


BHTAMNIC ASSURANCE CHAHPNNL 
SHIP (Today: 11JI): Hh— I da ; Durham v 
Gioucs. rnebinfmit Essex v Sussex. 
CardHfi Gian v Kent i wda wp bm 
Hants v Northants. Old hd fc uL Lana v 
Middx. I alt nit in Letes v Wore* tow 
tom SonterS v NOBS. TN* Ova!: Surrey v 
Warks. Huitnglsyi Yorte v Darbys. 


Rugby League 

Two Bobs ban 
means a tenner 


Andy Wilson 


R obert Roberts, a 19- 

y ear-old former junior 
amateur international, 
yesterday received a ten- 
match suspension — and a 
contract from Hunslet 
Roberts, better known as 
Two Bobs, was one of eight 
players at the special disci- 
plinary hearing called after a 
series of brawls in the First 
Division fixture between 
Featherstone Rovers and 
Keighley Cougars on Easter 
Monday. 

However, he was accompa- 
nied not by the Keighley 
coach Lee Crooks but by 
Hunslef s David Flange. The 
Cougars . bad suspended 
Roberts for two weeks pend- 
ing the result of yesterday’s 
hearing, and Crooks was de- 
lighted to off-load Roberts to 
Hunslet in exchange for his 
former Castleford team-mate 
Grant Anderson. 

The committee handed out 
suspensions totalling 25 
matches for the brawling, 
with five tor the Featherstone 
forward Chico Jackson and 
one for Keighley’s Davide 
Longo, who came on from the 
sin bin during the fracas. But 
Roberts’s ten-match, ban is 
the longest for several years, 
consisting of four matches for 
striking and thgn fighting in 
an incident which was placed 


on report, and six for using 
his forearm to strike an oppo- 
nent’s bead, for which he was 
sent off. 

Flange was undaunted both 
by the suspension and Rob- 
erts’s dreadfol disciplinary 
reputation. “Two Bobs is 6ft 
4in and over 17 stone, and for 
a lad of such tender years that 
has been a cocktail for disas- 
ter,” said his new coach. “We 
hope that by giving him an- 
other chance under a stricter 
regime, it could be a cocktail 
tor success. Nobody in the 
game doubts his potential.” 

Keighley’s Phil Stephenson 
was suspended for two 
matches for fighting, but his 
team-mate Mark Campbell 
was cleared. For Feather- 
stone, Gary Price received a 
total of three matches for his 
involvement in two separate 
fights, while Shaun Irwin and 
Carl Hall will each miss two 
matches for “striking under 
severe provocation”. 

The Halifax forward Gary 
Mercer was fined £300 for a 
reckless tackle at Wigan last 
Sunday, hut cleared to play 
against Castleford this 
weekend. 

The disciplinary committee 
will today consider the case .of 
Anthony Gibbons, the young 
Bramley full-back who was 
sent off an Easter Monday for 
alleged “verbal racial abuse” 
erf a Doncaster player, the 
first case of its kind. 


PHOTOGRAPH: B*C GAALABD 


year ranked No. 122, and who 
has hauled himself back to 
21st, it was an ominous de- 
feat- This comeback has in- 
cluded a victory over Sam- 
pras in the San Jose final but 
be has lost three of his last 
four matches in straight sets 
against top-10 players — Sam- 
pras, Yevgeny Kafelnikov In 
the Davis Cup, and Rios in the 
Upton final 

“At crucial points I let it 
slip.” said Agassi. The same 
may he true ofhis comeback. 


Golf 


Shark out of hunt 


Gordon Richardson 
in Barcelona 


G reg norman will 
miss all three of this 
season’s remaining 
major championships after 
undergoing arthroscopic sur- 
gery on his left shoulder 
yesterday. 

“The procedure itself was a 
success," Raid Norman's man- 
ager. “IBs arm will be in a 
sling for the next 10 days and 
after that he will be able to 
take it off from time to time to 
get some range of motion.” 
Tbe Australian, who had a 
bone spur which led to ten- 
dinitis, is not expected to 
return until the Shark Shoot- 
out tournament in California 
from November 9-15. 

The 43-year-o3d world No. 4 
lias missed only five majors 
since 1980, but he withdrew 
from the Flayers Champion- 
ship late last month and 
missed the cut at the US 
Masters. 

Seve Ballesteros was pre- 
sented with the Olympic 
Order, the highest individual 
award for services to world 
sport, by the International 
Olympic Committee president 
Juan Antonio Samaranch at El 


Prat cm the eve of the Spanish 
Open. Europe’s Ryder Cup cap- 
tain, who successfully lobbied 
for Barcelona to stage the waa 
Olympics, has long cam- 
paigned for golf to he recog- 
nised as an Olympic sport 

The Spanish Oped had been 

pencilled in as an Ideal oppor- 
tunity to blood the latest golf- 
ing Ballesteros. Seve 17-year- 
old nephew RauL 

He was due to tee off along 
with five other Spanish ama- 
teurs but Raul was withdrawn 
by Seve’s brother Bahtomero. 
who said it was not because of 
his son's anger when he picked 
up his ball and strode to the 
next tee after a mishit in a 
regional team event last week, 
but because of a foot injury. 

Word is that family pride 
hart to be upheld after Baldo- 
mero’s uncle. Ramon Sota, ex- 
pressed dismay at tbe young- 
ster not going back to the tee. 

In the event Seve, who won 
here in 1986 and 1981, the last 
time the tournament was 
played here, practised with 
the hugely talented 18-year- 
old amateur Sergio Garcia. 

Jose Maria Olazabal starts 
as fhvourite with Bernhard 
Laneer. Ta n Woosnam »nfl 
Andrew Coltart his likeliest 
challengers. 


Motor Sport 


Burns, rises as 
McRae misfires 


R ichard burns fin- 
ished fourth in the Cata- 


Courtties update 


Derbyshire 24 MUfltmH 33 


Ionia Rally here behind the 
Frenchman Didier Aurlol 
yesterday to move up into 
second place in the World 
Championship standings, 
writes David Williams in 
UoretdeMar. 

The 28-year-old Mitsu- 
bishi driver from Oxford, 
in his first foil season, is 
the only. man to have com-, 
pleted all five events so for. 

But the Scot Cofin McRae 
ended ah already disas- 
trous rally four stages 
early when his Subaru had 
transmission failure, his 
third failure to ftnisii this 
season. His younger 
brother AHster did better, 
bringing a new end un- 
tested Hyundai Into 19th. 


25 NmhaRtft. 34 


Essex 2S Nottingham 35 
Gtanwgai 27 Somamot 36 
Gkwcs. 28 Sumy 37 


Harttpshin 

Kant 


30 Warwicks. 


31 Wbrossur 40 


32 Yorkshire 


Complete county scores 

0930 16 13 23 


OuiraHT»reuw«inB. MflBir. 
HA 16 HM LMC. IB» in Sul HAMS 
61717134473 


TMSuardian 


OlNTERACTIVE 
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Rusedski gets bounced by Becker, page 1j5 Rugby League bawls out brawlers, page ^5 

Stem gets set for United,, page Brunei Sunerav steams ahead, page 15 " ^ 


Spor 


Strikers shine in World Cup dress rehearsal 


International: England 3 Portugal 0 - 

Sharp Shearer 
keeps the faith 


David Lacey at Wembley 


T HE seasoned scor- 
ing partnership of 
Alan Shearer and 
Teddy Sheringham 
saved England from 
themselves here last night 
Portugal’s passing and move- ! 
meat riddled Glenn HodcQe’s 1 
defence and midfield, but the 
superiority of England's fin- 
ishing proved decisive. 

A header from Shearer gave 
England an early lead which 
Sheringham increased at the 
start of the second half. Then 
as the Portuguese defence lost 
its shape and discipline 
Shearer scored a third in the 
65tb minute, collecting a 
square flick from David Batty 
and calmly driving the hail 
into the' net from 20 yards. . 

Faith may move mountains 
but goals win World Cups and 
last night England needed not 
so much a healer as a heart- 
warmer in this, the first of 
their dress rehearsals for 
France. A pity that one of die 
central characters, Paul Gas- 
coigne, was a gain minting 
from the cast list As ex- 
pected, Glenn Hoddle was not 
prepared to risk Gascoigne's 
injured ankle and his absence 
brought back Paul Scholes. 

Despite the enforced change 
last night's team bore a 
strong resemblance to the 
England side that win start 
die World Cup against Tuni- 
sia in Marseille on June 15. 
Hoddle had eight of those who 
held Italy in Some six months 
earlier to ensure qualifica- 
tion, and Shearer was start- 
ing his first match at Wem- 
bley fin 1 a year. 

Shearer being Shearer, be 
wasted little time reminding 
Wembley of what it had been 
missing. From the start 
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Graeme Le Saux was turning 
Portugal’s defence on the left 
and within five minutes he 
had demonstrated how impor- 
tant his crosses could be in 
France. Sheringam laid the 
ball back, Le Saux swung a , 
centre towards the far post 
and Shearer moved easily in : 
front of Beta to head inside 
the near post 

Encouraging though such a 
start was, England’s lead soon 
looked vulnerable as Portu- 
gal’s passing and movement 
began to unravel Hoddle’s 
midfield much as Chile had 
done before winning 2-0 at 
Wembley in February. An in- 
tended clearance by Sol 
Campbell cannoned back- off 
Jorge Cadete and just missed 
the left-hand post before a de- 
lightful piece of football all 
but saw the Portuguese draw 
level in the 10th minute. 

With the England defenders 
caught square, Luis Figo 
gathered a return pass from 
. Joao Pinto, spotted David Sea- 
man off his line and beat the 


Guardian Crossword No 21,256 


Across 


1 AH the same, this suits a lot of 
people (7) 

5 Old lady given fare pledge ( 7 ) 
9 A French writer gaining 
release from Imprisonment 
(5) 

10 Offering small pastry with fish 
Is most surprising (9) 

11 Lying reporters admitting one 
point (9) 

IS Dance that's unconventional 
to a degree! (5) 

13 Upbraids some fenced) 

15 The wrecked train isn’t 
moving (2,7] 


18 Front men with beffigerent 
intentions (9) 

19 Con but depend on outside 
right (5) 

21 A Scotsman, note, Is in the 
middle (5) 

23 It could be made up into a 
siit, though that might be a 
Job (9) 

25 Unusual thing, wallop, tofind 
in such a place of entertain- 
ment! (9) 

26 Before fifty a woman can 
make the entry of the year 
(5) 

27 Gcrt quite sharp about the 
old-fashioned sweet (7) 


Arsenal goalkeeper with an 
exquisite chip which floated 
wide. The moment did little 
for English nerves, both on 
and off the pitch. 

Midway through the first 
half Batty, unaware of any 
danger as he moved towards a 
ban Seaman had played short 
to Le Saux, was caught in pos- 
session by Cadete in his own 
penalty area. England were 
fortunate that Figo and Joao 
Pinto could not exploit the sit- 
uation after Cadete had 
crossed from the right 

Yet whatever their short- 
comings elsewhere England 
still looked like scoring when 
they combined their speed on 
the break with accuracy in 
their passes. 

After 25 minutes Scholes 
produced another of those 
early, Intuitive balls which 
are his stock-in-trade, finding 
Shearer in space on the left 
Shearer sent Le Saux clear 
and Vi tor BaJa had to move 
quickly to push the Chelsea 
player's shot round a post • 


28 Urges others perhaps' to 
retain an unknown quantity (7) 

Down 


1 Money-lender holding cash 
he’s misappropriated (7) 

2 It would be better accepting 
one's to make do somehow (9) 

3 A cat, some state in no 
uncertain terms! (5) 

4 Many seem upset over 
Increase for entrance (9) 

5 Pulls out ties (5) 

6 Barrier raised ail rounc 
dreadful downpour (9) 

7 A teller of stories distressing 
to hear (5) 

8 Ruling to infuriate retired 
preservationists (7) 

14 Active Tories and the Left 
taken in by an agent 0) 

18 A chart showing the curent 
changes (4,5) 

17 Place Her Majesty's given a 
tradesman (9} 

18 Reliable way to stop bleeding 
( 7 ) 

20 Puzzle — one needs nothing 
more! (7) 

22 Means to get a musical 
instrument (5) 

23 Far from happy about a 
trainee being served cold 
food (5) 

24 “Swamped", a Shaw play (5) 

Solution tom o rrow 
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Twice more before half- 
time England's more direct 
approach might have brought 
them goals. David Beckham, 
malting a well-timed late run 
Hi mngh the reiritTiP to take A 
chance set up by Shearer and 
Sheringham, saw Baia tip his 
rising shot over the bar. Paul 
Ince, found in space near goal 
by Beckham and Sherin gham, 
scuffed his shot 

Hoddle’s defence and mid- 
field, however, continued to 
look rased end hesitant, giv- 
ing the ball away, looking un- 
sure of their positions and 
being stretched by the fluency 
and imagination of Portugal's 
football- How they did not 
concede a goal before half- 
time only the Portuguese 
strikers knew, as Seaman 
kept out a low drive from 
Joao Pinto with one hand. 

Had this been the World 
Cup, moreover, Batty might 
not have stayed on the pitch 

after a crude foul from behind 
just before the half-hour had 
brought down Joao Pinto. 
Last night he saw only 
yellow. 

No matter. In the opening 
minute of the second half 
England, with Paul Merson 
on for Beckham, scored again 
with the simplest of goals . 
Whether or not Ince intended 
to find Sheringham through 
the middle, his pass took a de- 
flection off the referee and the 
Manchester United striker 
strode clear of Fernando 
Couto to draw Baia off his 
linp and slip the ball past him 

Portugal's Capucho, on as a 
substitute after 69 minutes, 
was sent off II minutes lteer 
for using fool and abusive 
language. 

SUBSimmORMi sw ni ti M«mn (tor 
Bockham, IW). INirtwIi Barbosa (lor 
Dlman, 54], C o nuuim (lor Joao Ptmo. a). 
Ml a n i hnwi 63,463- 


Set by Crispa 


□ □ □ □ n n 

□nannsna £§□□□□□ 

m Di 0 □ □ n n 
□□D0 =□□□□□□[!□□ 

□ □ □ a □ □ 
□□□□nra □□□□□□□□ 

□ □ □ □ □ 
□□□□□□ □□□□□□ 

□ an □ □ 
□□□□□□□a □□□□□□ 
□ □ □ □ D □ 
□□□□□□□□□□ 0131313 
ls a n □ □ □ □ 
znoooo naoHoano 
n m □ a n □ 


CROSSWORD SOLUTION 21 ,255 


IT Stuck? Then caJJ our solutions Rno 
on 0891 388 238. Cals cost 50p 
per minute at al times. Service sup- 
pBedbyATS 


JERSEY 

0.&60 fr, modatfo . k [ 
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0345055055 
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It's that man again . . .Alan Shearer wheels away after scoring in the fifth minute last night photograph: juuan i i c b pch t 


Malady lingers on 


Paul Hayward says the England defence 
still looks vulnerable to sophisticated passing 


W stadium i and the were working themselves into be dra^Enm thdtwo expert 
Spice Girls on a froth over the new World ments at home to Chile and 
stage next door at Cup song (“it was biked over against Switzerland in Berne 
wemMey Arena, one sage to our studios specially at was that the understudies 
there were fwo 8am" — wow). were not capable of ousting 

groups performing last night The one certainty was that the stare. It was apparent that 
who were at the height of England's performance would Hoddle can draw on oerhaDs 
their popularity six months be better than the song, which 13 or 14 players carable 5 
ago But neither is finished is the musical equivalent of competing m'th the test in 

inKt Rnpligh unnth an Athan, .L rr 91 1X1 


TTH England in the 
stadium and the 
Spice Girls on 


the England defence “ under-priced 

° at 7-1 joint third favourites. 

sophisticated passina , Hodd ? e had been in danger 

» of coming out of his winter 
laboratory with the mad pro- 
ticket hotline. Radio DJ’s fessor look. The only lesson to 


iihiii ywymni iaj uaa uauuu-U 

ago. But neither is finished 


— ivr 

be drawn from the two experi- 
ments at home to Chile and 


just yet. English youth an Athena poster, with some 
thronged both shows on a ..... 


the world and is not blessed 


warm spring night that — 

Shearer is beginning to fulfil his claim that 
he would peak just at the right time 

in En gland ’s demeanour that 

bad been lacking in the- dog “ — 

dfys °f winter. Portugal honeyed mantra about being | with an interchangeable 

fhraadad naasas fhmnri. Hip “on too of »h« <• , 1 , . Biunuugeduie 


threaded passes through the 
English defence far too often 
for Glenn Hoddle for the cud- 


"on top of the world," and 
that anodyne pay-off; "Love 
you forever England" Th e 


gels to be raised just yet But fans mostly ignored it. stick- 
the wrecking work carried ing to that Cave rave refrain; 
out reassuringly by Alan “football's coming home” 


I with an interchangeable 
I bristling force of 22 (then 
again, who Is?). 

Nor did the subtle tactical 
alterations in mid-game yield 
much success. The feeling had 
grown that England should 


out reassuringly by Alan "football's coming home", grown that Eneland^hranS 

Shearer af^ddySher- They. like Hoddl^wanted a 

Ingham suggested the team victory to soothe the nerves. the personnel and 

can travel to France with After a defeat and a draw in that 

about the same level or quali- their last two matches Eng- aSEra,? ^ £%? 
fied optimism the calmer tend were just worried about 
heads carried away from being on top of the Porto- more or less Skethe 
Rome last September. _ guese, never mind the world, drew fo Item? So.fi? 


Rome last September. guese, never min d the world. 

For the first time this year And love doesn’t come into iL 
France 98 was really in the Not now — with 48 days to go 
nostrils. By midday nine mil- before Brazil and Scotland 
lion British phone calls had take the first strokes of a tour- 
| jammed France's World Cup nament for which En gland 


- — wuu 

drew m Rome, though Paul 
Gascoigne was missing with 
injury No. 553, and Alan ! 
Shearer was back in place of 
Ian Wright The song may 
have changed, but the under- 


lying melody was the 

With no Gascoigne to _ em- 
broider in midfield. Kfogig nd 
produced just enough creativ- 
ity to suggest they could still 
prosper without him, shearer 
is beginning to fulfill his 
cl aim that he would peak just 
at the right time for England. 
His goal after four minutes 
< was the product of negligence 
in the Portugal defence bat 
still required him to mica up 
position hungrily and speed- 
ily as a ball from Graeme Le 
Saux curled across. 

It is in defence that En gland 
still looked vulnerable to 
sophisticated passing and 
movement. Portugal’s ability 
to draw English defenders for- 
ward and then thread passes 
into threatening positions be- 
hind them is not unique to 
them. Both Romania and Co- 
lombia possess the same In- 
nate talent and Hoddle is 
likely to spend much of. his 
energy over the next seven 
weeks working on the tainfinal 
prowess of bis defenders. 

StIIL as Kevin Keegan al- 
ways preached. If the front of 
the team is hang in g in grwlH 
as effectively as England did 
last night defensive solidity 
becomes less of an issue. The 
crack of Shearer’s right-foot 
shot for his side's third goal 
won't exactly be heard across 
the world. But it blew away 
the pessimism that had need- 
lassly settled across En gland- 
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